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Art. I. Constantinople, Antient and Modern; with Excursions to 
the Shores and Islands of the Archipelago, and to the Troad. 
By James Dallaway, M.B. F.S.A. late Chaplain and Physician 
of the British Embassy at the Porte. 4to. pp. 415. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


N addition to the requisite talents for just observation and 
animated description, a traveller through the lesser Asia 
should possess a memory stored with the antique treasures. of 
classic erudition, and a mind *¢ smit with the love of sacred song.” 
Without the former, the vestiges of pristine art will elude his 
research, and the mutilated monuments of events, long for- 
gotten on the plains which they once darkened with dismay 
or elevated with triumph, will defy his attempts at elucidation: 
—without the latter, he will scarcely feel disposed to encounter 
the obstacles which Turkish insolence, and Grecian avarice, 
every where oppose to the execution of his designs. If it 
shall appear, in the prosecution of our analysis, that Mr. Dal- 
laway has conducted his inquiries with these enviable qualifi- 
cations, an important acquisition to our collection of travels 
will be gained by his tour from Constantinople through the 
countries skirting the Propontis, the Hellespont, and the 

fgean seas: 

“‘.For here so oft the Muse her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears his head unsung.” 
Mr. D. observes that, 


‘ In the following journey from Constantinople, we surveyed the 
eastern coast of the sea of Marmara, and traversing Anatolia within a 
small distance of Halicarnassus, we pursued the Aigean shores on our 
return, visiting the islands of Samos, Chio, Mytilene, and Tenedos, 
and examining the far-famed, but now desolate region of the Troad. 
his tour comprises about one thousand miles. The object we 
sought was an accurate information of the present state of those ruins 
which were once the pride of classic antiquity, and.to inspect those 
scenes once dignified by the residence of the most enlightenéd people 
of their day.’ ‘ 
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From this passage, our readers will collect that the primary 
object of our traveller was to explore the antiquities of those 
once fair and flourishing regions, and that a delineation of the 
manners of the present inhabitants only forms a secondary con- 
sideration ; yet they will probably be convinced, by our future 
extracts, that Mr, Dallaway has not been an inattentive spec. 
tator of modern customs. 

Of the twenty-six sections into which this work is divided, the 
first nine comprehend an ample and satisfactory account of the 
metropolis of the Ottoman empire; from them, we will en- 
deavour to furnish our readers with a correct picture of the 
city of Constantine, at the close of the eighteenth century. 

The site, we are told, forms an unequal triangle resembling 
a harp, and the total circumference may be 12 or 14 English 
miles, including a surface of about 2000 acres, surrounded 
by walls, and defended on two sides by the séa, and the har- 
bour called the Golden Horn. Not less than 400,000 inha- 
bitants are numbered in the whole capital, but in this estimate 
must be included the suburbs of Galata, Pera, fophana, and 
Scutari. Of these, 200,000 are Turks; 100,000 are Greeks, 
and the remainder Jews, Armenians, and Franks, of all the 
European nations. 

The remains of Grecian architecture have been too frequently 
described by preceding travellers, to require more than a slight 
mention. Ihe most remarkable is the church of Santa Sophia, 
built in the reign of the Emperor Justinian, and now converted 
into an Imperial mosque. ‘The great dome,’ Mr. D. says, ¢ has 
a regular tier of windows, thickly placed, ard rests upon 
four arcades, connected with as many cupolas incrusted with 
mosaic, which, blending with the principal, form an expanse 
of roof, which is truly a prodigy of art, and produces an ait 
of grandeur and stupendous effect, such as might have been 
supposed far beyond human powers. In this point of consi 
deration it is to be preferred to the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul.’ . 

_The area of the Hippodrome, formerly the scene of public 
spectacles and athletic exhibitions, is at present 150 paces long 
and 150 wide; of Grecian gemains it contains three memorable 


specimens,—an obelisk, composed of a single granite block, © 


6o feet high, and inscribed with Egyptian hieroglyphics;_ the 
serpentine column which (it is supposed) once supported the 
tripod of Delphcs ; and a brazen column g4 feet high, which 
served as the farther goal of the Hippodrome. To these may 
be added the city walls, the seven towers, the aqueducts, and 
the cisterns; though they have undergone subsequent repaits 
since the dominion of the Turks. Within the extensive pre- 
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eincts of the Seraglio, which occupies a promontory once the 
site of Byzantium, are seen the church of St. Irene reported to 
have been built by Constantine, now converted into an armoury, 
and the column of Theodosius composed of a tall shaft and 
Corinthian. capita), with an inscription on its base, ‘© THEODO- 
si0o MaGno os. Gonos DEVICTOs.” 
Turning our attention to the public edifices reared by the 
Turks, for the decoration of their European capital, we will 
resent our readers with a description of the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed I., which will furnish an idea of the style of embellish- 
ment adopted by the Moslems in these structures; which are 
numerous, and many of them by no means inferior in magni- 
ficence to the one that we are about to describe. 


‘ One side of the Atmeydan, the antient Hippodrome, is oc- 
cupied by Sultan Ahmed I., who in 1610 constructed a mosque with 
such profuse expence that every stone was computed to have cost 
him three aspars. He wasso intent upon this plan, that every Friday 
he worked himself for an -hour, and paid the artificers their wages. 
Asa mark of superior magnificence, there are six minaréhs, of exe 
traordinary height and beauty, filletted by three capitals or galleries 
in the Saracenic style, and finished by sharp cones. The approach 
to this as well as to other mosques is rendered more grand by a large 
area surrounded by a lofty colonnade of marble, or porphyry, form- 
ing a stately ambulatory, on the roofs of which are disposed thirty 
small cupolas, and at the angles the minarehs. In the centre are 
fountains of polished marble, and the gates are of wrought brass, 
without figures in relievo. As to internal embellishment, the walls are 
gaudily painted in fresco without regularity, many gilt tablets, inscrib- 
ed with Arabic characters, are placed against them, and the floors 
universally covered with carpets. The windows, consisting of many 
small pieces of stained glass thickly studded, have a singular richness 
and “ teach light to counterfeit a gloom”? of the most pleasing effect. 
How much that influence over the mind is heightened in Christian 
churches by the full choir, or decent ceremonies, will be felt in these 
temples of Mohammed, in which are seen only a few devotees wiith- 
ing themselves in distorted attitudes, and drawling out portions 
ef the Koran with equal loudness and discordance. vt we 
meet with no concomitant idea: and the later mosques have little 
to distinguish them from a spacious saloon, if we could imagine 
them attached to an Imperial palace of correspondent extent and 
mt ore They are all built of marble, or whitened stone ; 
and the elevation, wanting those tints that form an harmonious 
coe of light and shade, has an extreme rawness, on a near 

roach,’ 


Something might have been deducted from the censure cone ° 


veyed in the above passage, had Mr. Dallaway directed his at- 
tention to the moral precepts inculcated in the sentences ih- 
scribed on the walls. The following verses are read on the 
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front of a humble mosque in the island of Johanna:—** The 
world was given to us for our edification, not for the purpose 
of raising sumptuous buildings ; life, for the discharge of moral 
and religious duties, not for pleasurable ‘indulgences 5 wealth, 
to be liberally bestowed, not avariciously hoarded ; and learning, 
to produce good actions, not empty disputes.” We could not 
(said Sir William Jones) but respect the temple even of a false 
prophet, in which we found such excellent morality. 

The other public edifices consist of 43 public libraries, 
‘500 schools, and 130 baths; to which may be added the Khans 
for the accommodation of the merchants and travellers, the bazars 
“for the display of their wares, together with coffee-houses and 
‘Teriaki-Khana, where opium is sold; the use of this intoxicate 
‘ing drug ison the decline, and that of wine on the increase, 
in the Turkish dominions. 

The immutability of Oriental customs is justly proverbial, 
but this does not exclude certain modifications of national 
‘character flowing from contemporzncous events; of this na- 
ture is the sense of degradation and inferiority, which the dis 
graces sustained by the Crescent in a succession of wars with 
the Russians has universally excited. Before we speak of the 
people, however, jet us contemplate the court: 

‘ Sultan Selim III. is the eldest male descendant of the house of 
‘Osman, who in-1299 established the fifth dynasty of the Kalifs. 
At the death of ‘his father Mustapha III. in 1775 he was fourteen 
years old. According to the known precedent among the Turks, 
‘ Abdulhamid, his uncle, succeeded to the throne ; for they disdain 

to be governed either by a woman or a boy.—His disposition, mild 
and beneficent, induced him to forego the ancient prejudice, and to 
superintend the education of young Selim, giving him every liberal 
indulgence. Sultan Mustafa and Sultan Mahmid, the sons of Ab- 
-dulhamid and the only remaining heirs of the empire, are both minors. 
"They experience a generous return for their father’s kindness, and are 
treated with suitable respect.’ | 

We apprehend that Othman, the founder of the present 

dynasty of Sultans, cannot directly be styled founder of a fifth 
dynasty of Khalifs. Even in his own dominions no spiritual 
authority was at first annexed to this title of Sultan, and that 
authority is still confined to the ‘Turkish dominions, The 
uncle would have preceded the nephew, whether a minor of 
otherwise; the throne in Turkey belonging to the nearest male 
descendant of the founder. | 


¢ The countenance of Sultan Selim is handsome acd impressiv 

and his figure good; he is affable, and possesses much speculatit 

genius. He is not ill-informed of the characters and separate interests 

of his contemporary princes, and has every inclination to reconcile hi 

subjects to the superior expediency of European maxims, ae 
po 
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politics and war. But it is dubious if he be capable of that energetic 
activity, and that personal exertion, which are required in an absolute 
rince to remodel a people whosé opinions are not to be changed but 
” an universal revolution.’— | 
“¢ The present system of government aims at the suppression of the 
former sole authority of the vizier, and has reduced him to a mere 
member of the cabinet council. As the Sultan takes a more active 
share than his predecessors’ in public affairs, and listens to more ad- 
visers, it seems to draw to an end.’— 

‘¢ The ruling persons of the present day are, 1st, Yusuf Aga, high 
steward to the Sultan’s mother, who retains a very decided influence 
over him. 2d, Ratib Eflendi has twice held the important office of 
Reis Effendi, or Secretary of State; he is beyond comparison the 
best-informed and most capable minister in the cabinet. 3d, The 
present Capudan Pasha or High Admiral called Kutchuk Hussain, 
from his diminutive stature, was a Georgian slave, and the companion 
of the Sultan in his childhood. From the Seraglio: heemerged to 
take the command of the Navy, it may be presumed without much 
previous acquaintance with maritime aflairs, But his administration 
has been very beneficial, for he has raised the marine from the mi- 
serable state it was left in at the conclusion of the Russian war to 


respectability.’ . 

Mr. D.’s statement of the Turkish naval force obviously in- 
volves some misapprehension, and we forbear to quote as we 
cannot elucidate it. ; | 


‘ Tchiuseh, kiayah, or deputy to the vizier, is at the htad of the 
finances and planned the new taxes. The aggregate revenue of the 
Sultan amounted to 16 millions of piastres, about £700,000 a year, 
arising from his hereditary feodal possessions, the capitation tax and 
the confiscation of property, independently of the accumulated 
treasures of the Seraglio, of which, upon an emergency, he has the 
disposal. A monopoly of grain and coffee has been established by 
the reigning prince, the former of which is calculated to produce in 
Constantinople only £’.1360 aday. Whenthe Imperial granaries are 
ill supplied, the discontent of the people threatens an insurrection : 
indeed the whole scheme is considered as a very dangerous infringe- 
ment of their antient exemptions. Auother as impolitic mode of 
increasing the present income has been much extended ‘within these 


. few years, the debasing the current coin.’ 


The national ‘treasury is separate from that of the Emperor, 
and its finances were about {.1,000,000 annually. By a new 
system of taxes on wine and raw spirit, £.6°,000 are added, 
which are applied to the expenditure occasioned by the late 
military arrangements. 

: Those philosophers who explode the influence of climate, 
on the formation of national character, have remarked that 
where a difference in language or religion keeps two nations, 
inhabiting the same country, from mixing with each other, 
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they will preserve during several centuries a distinct and even 
opposite set of manners. ‘The intregity, gravity, and bravery 
of the Turks, say they, form an exact contrast to the deceit, 
the levity, and the cowardice of the Greeks. ‘That the man- 
ners of thcse people are as’ far as ever from assimilating ig 
obvious from Mr. Dallaway’s able and ample exhibition of the 

culiarities of each. Certain slight changes, however, indj- 
cative (perhaps) of more important alterations, may be remarked 
by an attentive spectator, A series of victories had persuaded 
the Turks of their superiority over the Christians, of whom 
they have several millions of subjects: but in 1774, Prince 
Repnin, attended by 600 Russians, with their drawn swords, 
paraded through the city, when he came to give them that 
peace which they so humbly begged. ‘This circumstance has 
had a wonderful effect in reducing the insolence and ferocit 
of their national character. ‘The change to which we allude 
in the manners of the Greeks proceeds from a yet feeble dawn 
of literature, diffusing itself slowly over that sprightly but abs 
ject race: 


© Several of the most approved of the Italian and French comedies 
and novels have been translated into modern Greek, and printed 
either at Venice or Vienna. Excepting small religious tracts, they 
possessed no books in their own language, till this plan was adopted 
a few years since, which has circulated literature, confined as the 
subjects are, through the Turkish empire, so extensively as to form 
an article of commerce. Degraded as the modern Greeks are in the 
political scale of Europe, no people are more apparently anxious with 
respect to pending transactions, Credulous im the extreme, or inge- 
nious in inventing circumstances, the current news engrosses every 
conversation, and the Gazette, published in Greek at Vienna, their 
grand oracle, js read or repeated with the greatest avidity.’ 


The extent of our extracts, from the author’s account of 
Constantinople, precludes the necessity of remarking on the 
variety of instructive and agreeable information collected by 
Mr. D. during his residence in that capital. It would have 
afforded us great pleasure to accompany him in his excursions 
thropgh tbe luxuriant scenery which decorates the green banks - 
of the Bosphorus, and their romantic borders: but we mutt 
deny ourselves this gratification, in order to commence our 
journey through the lesser Asia. 

Crossing the Bosphorus to Scutari, our author proceeded in 
a southerly direction as far as the ruins of Miletus. ‘The 
foundation and subsequent history of the many flourishing cities, 
which once ornamented those early seats of civilization, are 
detailed with historical accuracy ; while their ruins are inves- 
tigated with diligence, and delineated with elegance. We ps 
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confine ourselves to the task of scares our readers a view of 
the present state of those places, which made the most cone 
spicuous figure in the remote ages of antiquity. 

Nicomedia, or Ismid, situated at the extremity of a gulph 
of the same name, once the residence of the Roman Emperors, 
and the scene of Christian persecution, now exhibits a town 
of inconsiderable extent, climbing from the shore in a trian- 
gular form to the summit of a hill, where the Acropolis is still 
marked by walls and fallen towers. Many broken columns of 
marble and porphyry lie scattered amid a luxuriant grove of 
cypress 5 

Non plebeias luctus testata cupressus. 

On the wooded banks of the Ascanian lake, Antigonus 
founded the city afterward named Nicea, now Isnic, which 
long contended with Nicomedia for the metropolitan honours 
of Bithynia. It is now a wretched village of long lanes, and 
mud walls, with spacious ruins of Greek churches, and even 
of mosques and baths of Turkish architecture, embosomed in 
groves of cypress The great mosque, with its adjoining 
buildings erected by Orchan, exhibits a vast ruin near the vile 
lage, which occupies the centre of the area, now interspersed 
with plantations of tobacco and melons. 

Brusa was built by Prusias, the friend of Hannibal. It is 
still extensive and populous, but the streets are narrow, even 
for an Asiatic town. Many houses are built so entirely against 
the hill, that the upper rooms open into gardens. ‘They reckon 
seventy mosques, but the greater part are neglected, or abso- 
lutely in ruins; and the police is ecclesiastic. ‘The Bezestan 
is ample, and one of the Khans is singularly commodious. The 
sale of raw and manufactured silks constitutes its commerce. 

The origin of Magnesia is lost in fabulous obscurity. It is 
situated at the foot of mount Sipylus : 


“ Duo flet, masta silex, Niobe.’ 
At this time it is a large and populous city, with minaréhe, 


all of them lofty, and many picturesque: but the antiquities. 


of Magnesia have been removed or disfigured by its successive 
occupants. 

The unrecorded antiquity of Smyrna is graced by the proud 
boast of having given birth to the greatest of poets :—but let 
that be as it may, it is now indisputably the most flourishing 
city of Anatolia, and its population is computed to exceed 
100,000 persons, ‘The ruins of an extensive fortress lie scat- 
tered over Mount Pagus, which overlooks the city. ‘he streets 
of Smyrna are so narrow, that they almost exclude light and 
air by the near approximation of the tops of opposite houses. 
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Kiosques and terraces attached almost to every house supply 
the deficiency. The bay has much beauty, resulting chiefly 
from the side skreens, which are a chain of mountains of an 
irregular outline, and of nearly equal height. 

When Croesus, king of Lydia, laid siege to Ephesus, it seems 
to have been then populous, and to have attracted multi- 
tudes by.the fame of its tutelar goddess. Its site now only re- 
mains to. be distinguished by numerous and confused heaps, 
and disjointed architecture. Aiasoluc rose from its ruins, and 
under the dominion of the Saracens attained a considerable 
population and splendor: but a common demolition has now 
overwhelmed the parent city and its temporary rival. - 

‘The origin of Miletus extends beyond the confines of history ; 
its commerce and its colonies carried its fame over the whole 
of the aritiént world: © Its site is now thickly strewn with the 
remains of buildings comparatively modern, of churches and 
baths all wearing’ the same face of demolition, and of Grecian 
theatres and Turkish mosques involved in common destruction, 
Heaps of rubbish ascertain its original extent, which must 
have covered an area of at least five miles in circumference: 
the walls are completely levelled : etiam periere ruina. 

Having now brought our ingenious and learned traveller to 
the southern extremity of his route, we must leave. him and 
his companions on the shore of the Icarian sea, preparing to 
embark for Samos : * 


Nune vino pellite curas : 
Cras ingens iterabimus equor. 


To the work we refer our readers for his observations on 
thatisland and the still voluptuous Chio; on Pergamus flourish- 
ing under the mild government of a virtuous family ;. on Lesbos 
beloved by the Muses, and the dismantled plains of antient 
Troy. 

After Mr. D.’s return to Constantinople, we find an ample 
account of the doctrines and ceremonies of. the Greek church, 
with an essay on the rules and pronunciation of the modern 
Greek language, exemplified in a poem composed by a gentle- 
man of rank. Of ‘Turkish literature we are only afforded an 
imperfect sketch and an unfavourable specimen : we regret that 


Mr. Dallaway has not selected from their anthology some proofs 
of that poetic fire which is so universally praised, but so little 


known, 
Before we conclude, we may take some notice of a few 


errors which we have casually detected, in order to call the 
attention of the author to a careful revision of his work, betore 


it undergoes a second edition. The imprisonment of the 
Russian | 
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Russian envoy, and consequent hostilities, took place in 1784, 
instead of 1787. ‘The death of Abdulhamid is also misplaced 
in 1788, instead of +789. Mr. D. states the dimensions of the 
temple of Agrigentum to be 283 feet by 33, with columns 26 feet 
in diameter: the breadth would barely sutiice for one column 
of the size here given. ‘The grooves being large enough for a 
man to stand in them is an error. The name of M. de Choi- 
seul-Goufhier is misprinted Choiseul de Gouffier. Indeed the 
variety of typographical errors indicate that the book did not 
receive, while printing, all the benefit of the author’s revision 
which was its due. : 

We are informed, in an advertisement annexed to the work, 
that Mr. D. proposes to publish the history of the Ottoman 
empire from- the taking of Constantinople by Mohammed IIL. 
in 1453, to the death of Sultan Abdulhamid in 1788, (1789,) 
as a continuation of Gibbon. "We have no doubt, from the 
fayourable specimens which the author has already afforded of 
his literary talents in different departments, that this important 
work will be expected with impatience. 





—_—_ 


Art. II. Precedents of Proceedings in the House of Commons ; under 
separate ‘T'itles. With Observations. Volume IV. * Relating to 
Conference, and Impeachment. 4to. pp. 490. 14s. Boards. 
Payne. 1796. ) 

AS the ‘* power and jurisdiction of Parliament,” to use the 

words of that great constitutional lawyer Sir Edward Coke, 

in his 4th institute, p. 36, “‘ is so transcendent and absolute; as it 
cannot be confined either for causés or persons within any 
bounds; and as of this court it is truly said, * $i antiquitatem 
spectes, est vetustissima, si dignitatem, est honoratissima, si jurise 
dictionem, est capacissima;” it is particularly desirable to be 
made acquainted with the laws and customs by which its pro- 
ceedings are regulated.—These laws and customs indeed, 
which can be known only from a careful examination of the 
journals and other records of the two Houses, are described by 
the same writer as ab omnibus querenda, a multis ignorata, a 
paucis cognita :” but the knowlege of them is considerably fa- 
cilitated by the present work of Mr. Hatsell; who, by the 
oflice which he for so many years filled with distinguished 
credit to himself, is eminently qualified for the laborious and 
useful task in which he has been long engaged, and which he 
has now brought to a conclusion. 





* For our account of the first volume of this work,. see M. Rev. 
vol. vii. p. 1773 ‘of the second volume, M. R. vol. Ixiii. p. 1935 
and of the third volume, M. R. vol. Ixxiii. p. 395. 
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As every court of justice has laws and customs by which it 
is directed, some the civil and canon, some the common law, 
others their own peculiar usages and regulations, so the high 
court of Parliament’ has also its own peculiar law, called the 
Lex et consuetudo Parliamenti, On this expression of Parlia- 
mentary Law, Mr. H. has the following observations in his 
preface, which we shall transcribe, on account of their cor- 
rectness and candour: 


* It has sometimes been advanced, that this expression of ¢ Par. 
hamentary Law,” or “¢ The Law of Parliament,” ‘is inaccurate ; for 
' that there is no such particular Law, distinct from the common Law 
of the Land. No such distinction has ever been attempted to be 
made; but, from the earliest ages of our history to the present mo- 
ment, it has been uniformly asserted, by those best acquainted with 
these subjects, ‘‘ That the judicial proceedings in Parliament are to 
be regulated, not by what are commonly and technically called, the 
Rules of the Common Law, but by their own customs, and the ancient 
practice of the two Houses of Parliament,’’ and therefore; ** That 
the Law of Parliament forms part of the Common Law of the Land.” 

¢ Above four hundred years ago, the Lords claimed it to be their 
acknowledged franchise, “* That matters moved in Parliament shall 
be managed, adjudged, and discussed, by the course of Parliament ; 
and in no sort by the Law Civil, or by the Common Law of the 
Land, used in other lower courts of this kingdom.”? Sir Edward 
Coke says, “ As every court of justice hath laws. and customs for 
its direction, some by the Common Law, some by the Civil and 
Canon Law, so the High Court of Parliament suis propriis legibus 
et consuetudinibus consistit. It is by the Lex et Consuetudo Parlia- 
menti, that all weighty matters concerning the Peers of the Realm, 
or Commons in Parliament assembled, ought to be discussed, ad- 
judged, and determined.” Indeed all the wisest statesmen and 
greatest lawyers, through a long succession, from Sir Edward Coke 
and Mr. Selden, to the Earl of Hardwicke, have, whenever an o 
portunity hag been offered to them, constantly repeated this doctrine. 
Nor is the authority of the Judges in Westminster Hall wanting in 
its support: it will be found, in the Records of Parliament, that 
these venerable Magistrates, when application has been made to them 
for their opinion on questions, relating to judicial proceedings in Par- 
liament, have modestly ‘ desired to be excused from delivering any 
such opinion; for that of those subjects the Lords only are the 
judges.” And if, at any time, some ef them have presumed to dis- 
regard these rules, and to declare the Law of Parliament, they have 
been told, *¢ That such judgment belongeth only to the Lords; and 
that it is the franchise and liberty of the Lords, by the ancient cus 
tom of the Parliament, to be the’sole Judges in such cases.” 


It may with propriety be observed, in this place, that 
Sir William Blackstone’s authority confirms Mr. Hatsell’s re- 
marks in these particulars. 


The 
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The volume now before us treats of the mode of proceeding 
in Conferences and in Impeachments.—-In the discussion of 
the first subject, it is shewn by whom a conference is demand- 
ed and on what account, the number of managers, and how 
named, and the time and place of holding it :—it is also shewn 
to be necessary to express the cause of desiring it. We re- 
member to have been in the House of Commons on the 2yth 
of October 1795, when the Lords sent a message, desiring a 
present conference in the Painted Chamber, and the Commons 
returned for answer, ‘* that it is not agreeable to the usage and 
proceedings of Parliament for either House to send for a confer- 
ence, without expressing the subject-matter of that conference.” 
The Lords then repeated their desire of a conference, expressing 
the subject-matter to be (if our memory does not deceive us in the 
aords, for we well recollect the purport of the message ) somo- 
thing respecting the safety of his Majesty ; it being on the oc- 
casion of the King’s having been so scandalously attacked by 
the populace in his way to the House of Lords. —This event is 
but slightly mentioned in the present volume, without any par- 
ticular notice of the circumstances attending it.— Mr. Hatsell 
proceeds to consider the form of holding, and the rules of 
speaking at, conferences; and he concludes with an account of 
Free Conferences,” so called from a more free and ample dis 
cussion being allowed, and with observations on the whole sub- 
ject.—We shall extract a short passage from this part of the 
work, as we deem it of a curious <nd entertaining nature : 


‘ On the 12th of March, 1606, it was this day moved, in the 
House of Commons, ‘ That, seeing the ancient proceedings of Par- 
liament had heretofore been by way of Bill, and Conferences not so 
usual ; and that now the inconvenience and disease being found very 
great, in the long and painful standing, and being bare-headed, of 
such Committees as are appointed by the House upon several occa- 
sions, to attend Conferences with the Lords of the higher House, 
the House would be pleased to enter into consideration what course 
were fittest to be taken for the procuring some more ease and conve- 
niency on that behalf :”? a Committee is accordingly appointed upon 
this motion. On the 14th of March, Mr. Fuller reports the travail 
of the Committee, touching standing and being bare-headed at Con- 
ferences‘ with the Lords: He said, (1.) That it appeared * from 
precedent,”’ that in the 6th Edward III. the Lords and this House 
** sat’? all togethers that upon any occasion of Conference, the 
Lords came down, and the Conference was held with us, “ in our 
own place of sitting.”? (2.) It was urged “ for reason,” that in al] 
commissions, though the persons were unequal in degree, yet, if they 
Were equal in commission, they ‘ sat”? alike, and were all covered 
or bare-headed alike :—(3.) for “ necessity,” that it was found a 
great hurt, and danger to the health of their bodies, and almost 
impossible for the strongest body to endure, considering the length 
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of Conferences, and the crowding and thronging there *. Upon 
this report it was mowed; That Sir Francis Bacon, or some other, 


might be sent in message to the Lords about it; but, upon further 
, debate, 


—— 





¢ * Notwithstanding these arguments, drawn from * precedett,? 
from “ reason,” and from ‘ necessity,”? and reported aknost. two 
hundred; years since, from a Committee expressly appoitited to con. 
side: of this subject, no alteration has been made in the form of the 
Commons attending at Conferences with the Lords. —The followin 
notes and observations of Mr. Onslow, explain very clearly what the 

oceedings at Conferences ought to be. elites i: wie 

“ On the roth of March, 1728, the Lords desire’ a Conference 
relating to Gibraltar and Minorca, which was agreed to by the Com- 
mous, and held the same day. Before the holding the Conference, 
a private intimation was given to some Members of. the House of 
Commons, that the Lords intended something new, as; to the sitting 
and keeping on the hat of the Lord who was to manage the Confer. 
ence ; of which intimation to the Commons the Lords having notice, 
consulted among themselves, and upon established precedents settled 
the manner, in which the Lords, who were to manage the Confer- 
ence, were to behave towards the Commons; and the Members of 
the House of Commons, being privately informed of this, allowed 
it to be agreeable to the practice of Parltament ; and it was this: 
—* The Commons ‘being at the place of Conference, standing and 
uncovered, andthe Lords conting in uncovered, but sitting down 
and covering their heads, the Lord President, Duke of Devonshire, 
rose up, took off his hat, and standing uncovered, acquainted the 
Commons with the occasion of. the Lords having desired the Con- 
ference, in words of his own, as an introduction to the matter of the 
Conference ; then sat down, put on his hat, and sitting ‘covered, 
read a resolution of the Lords; after which he stood up, pulled off 
his hat, and standing uncovered, delivered the resolution in paper to 
the Manager for the Commons who was to receive the same: after 
which the Lords rising, uncovered their heads to the Commons, and, 
when they had left the place of Conference, the Commons departed 
‘to their own House.” Sapetis The Commons are never covered, nor . 
do they ever sit at a Conference with the Lords. )— Mr. O. | 

«© On the Conferences held on the 22d and 23d of April, 1740, 
upon the amendments to the Bill to prohibit commerce with Spain, 
it was observed by the Managers for the Commens, that some of 
the Managers for the Lords came into the place of Conference with 
their hats on, which being mentioned in their return to the House 
af Commons, I objected to it, and so did several other Members of 
experience in the forms of the House. Upon which, when there 
was to be another Conference, some private intimation was given to 
the Lords of it; and many of them insisting that it was right 
so to do, much debate happened in the House of Lords upon 
it, and a question was there stated, to have it determined, “ for 


putting on the hat,’? but afterwards laid aside; and then the 
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-debates it was resolved to be forborn at present; and the reason— 
because it was probable, that the Lords might hear of the motion, 
consider of the reason, and provide accordingly.’ 


In the consideration of Impeachments, Mr. Hatsell has di- 
vided his work into three chapters; in the first of which he 
‘discusses his subject from the earliest records to the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and treats of it under the following 
heads :—I. Impeachment by the Commons; II. Judgment by 
the Lords; III. Bills of Attainder; and IV. Bills of Pains and 
Penalties ;—with observations on each of these subdivisions, 
by the author. We shall transcribe Mr. Hatsell’s remarks on 
Bills of Attainder, as placing that nice and difficult subject in 
its proper point of view : 


« We learn from these instances, as was observed before, how 
frequently this ‘measure, of proceeding by Bill of Attainder, was 
adopted during the reigns of the Tudors, particularly by Henry VII. 
instead of the ancient, and, where justice can be obtained by a regular 
trial in a court of criminal jurisdiction, the more eligible proceeding 
by indictment or impeachment. 

‘The Acts, during this period, appear principally to have had for 
their object, persons concerned in raising traitorous and tumultuous 
insurrections ; and became, during the civil wars between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, alternately the engine of the prevailing party, 
to wreak their vengeance against such of their enemies, as had taken 
part with their competitors for the Crown. 

‘ The cases of Empson and Dudley, and of Cromwell Earl of Essex, 
are instances, in which the parties accused would have been the 
proper objects of Parliamentary impeachment, for High Crimes and 
Misdemeanors, in their conduct as Ministers, or Officers employed 
by the Crown: but the impatient and overbearing spirit of the So- 
vereign, and that arbitrary power, which Henry VIII. from a variety 


- gg OEE —— 
— — - ——— -_— _ 


Lords came to the next Conference in this manner, “* They had their 
hats on till they came just within the bar of the place of Conference, 
then pulled off their hats and walked uncovered to their seats, then 
put on their hats and sat down ; when the Conference was over, they 
rose up, pulled off their hats, and walked uncovered from the place 
of Conference: with which the Commons were satisfied.”? (N. B. 
That at this free Conference, according to usage, the Lords who 
spoke, did it standing and uncovered.) — Mr. O. 

“© At a Conferefice on the 25th of May, 1757, the Duke of 
Bedford. the principal Manager for the Lords, and several other 
Lords, came to the Conference in the manner settled on the 22d 
and 23d of April, 1740, but not all; which being objected to in 
conversation with the Lords, the Lords who came to the next*Coh- 
ference, on the 27th of May, did al/ of them very exactly conform 
to what had been done by the Duke of Bedford at the preceding 
Conference. And so this matter is, I hope, now thoroughly settled.” 


—Mr. 0.’ 
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of concurring’ circumstances, was enabled to exercise against 
part of the Constitution, rendered the summary proceeding by 
of Attainder the more proper for his purposes. 

‘ Blackstone, in treating of the subject of Payliamentary proceed. 
ings, says *, “ As for Acts of Parliament to attaint persons of T'rea, 
son or Felony, or to inflict pains or penalties beyond or cont 
to the common law, to serve a special purpose, I speak not of them, . 
being to all intents and purposes new laws made pro ré nata, and by 
no means an execution of such as are already in being.—Whereas -an 
impeachment before the Lords, by the Commons of Great Britain in 
Parliament, is a prosecution of the already known and established 
law, and has been frequently put in practice ; being a presentment, 
to the most high and superior court of criminal jurisdiction, by the 
most solemn grand inquest of the whole kingdom.”—If, by this 
mode of expression, that learned Judge could be understood to insi. 
nuate an opinion, that this proceeding by Bill is in no case expedient 
or proper; or, that it would be more beneficial, that the highest and 
most daring criminals against the State should escape with impunity, 
on account of a defect of evidence, or the want of some particular 
form which would be necessary for their conviction in a court of law, 
rather than that their crimes should be brought to the considera. 
tion of Parliament ; and that there they should be amenable to jus 
tice, “¢ though by a law made pro ré nata, or (to use the more in. 
vidious expression) to serve a special purpose ;” if this was his mean. 
ing, it appears to establish a doctrine, from which, if strictly adhered 
to, the public might receive much detriment. Although it is true, 
that this measure of passing Bills of Attainder, or Bills of Pains and 
Penalties, has been used as an engine of power; and, in the reign 
of bad princes, has been frequently abused to the oppression of in- 
nocence, it is not therefore just to conclude, that no instances can 
occur, in which it ought to be put in practice.—Cases have arisen 
(and in a period since the true principles of liberty have been perfectly 
understood and carried into effect) and may again arise, where the 

ublic safety, which is the first object of all government, has called 
for this extraordinary interference; and, in such instances, where 
can the exercise of an extraordinary power be vested with more se- 
curity, thay in the three branches of the legislature? It should, 
however, always be remembered, that this deviation from the more 
ordinary forms of proceeding by indictment or impeachment, ought 
never to be adopted, but in cases of absolute necessity; and in 
those instances only, where, from the magnitude of the crime, or 
the imminent danger to the state, 1t would be a greater public mis- 
chief to suffer the offence to pass unpunished, than even to over- 
step the common boundaries of law; and, for the sake of sub- 
stantial justice and the security of posterity, by an exemplary 
though extraordinary proceeding, to mark with infamy and dis- 





* * Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book iv. Ch. 19. p. 256.’ 


grace, 
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grace, perhaps to punish with death, even the highest and most 


powerful offenders *.’ 

The second chapter reaches from the accession of James I. 
to the Revolution ; and here the following important points re- 
lative to the subject of Impeachment are fully and distinctly 
considered :—I. What are sufficient Grounds of Accusation. 
II, Proceedings previous (previously) to carrying up the Charge. 
Ill. Form of delivering the Charge. IV: Proceedings in either 
House between delivering the Charge, and the'[rial. V. Pro- 
ceedings on the Trial. VI. Commons demand Judgment. 
VII. Bills of Attainder ; and VIII. Bills of Pains and Penalties. 
In the third and last chapter, the same considerations are con- 
tinued from the Revolution to the year 1780. 

The whole volume has afforded us much pleasure ; and we 
feel ourselves indebted to the author for the historical and cone 
stitutional knowlege with which his pages abound, and for the 
candour, liberality, and moderation by which his observations 
are eminently distinguished. Mr. Hatsell has discovered and 
practised the difficult art of enlivening a didactic work with in- 
teresting anecdote and amusing information, which happily 
relieve the mind from the weariness that a legal or political 
discussion too frequently creates. [he whole account of Lord 
Strafford is curious and important in an high degree, and 
contains some particulars which we shall select for the enter- 
tainment of our readers, as, we believe, they are not generally 
known. We shall first insert what was determined in the 
House of Lords on the trial of this nobleman, relative to the 
examination of Peers on oath, and in what cases to be 
allowed. 


‘On the roth of November, 1640, the Commons had desired 
that the Lords would make an order, that such of their Lordships 
as‘it should be necessary to examine in the business concerning Lord 
Strafford, might be examined upon oath.—The Lords taking this 
message into consideration on the 21st, ordered, ** That, upon the 
desire of the House of Commons, and by the consent of the Peers 
of this High Court of Parliament assembled, for this time, and in 








‘* Sir John Hawles, who was Solicitor General during great part 
ef the reign of King William, whilst Lord Somers was Chancellor, 
says, in his remarks on the trial of Fitzharris, ‘* In all times the 
Parliament have practised (and it is necessarily incident to all supreme 
powers, in all governments) to enact or declare extravagant crimes 
to be greater, than by the established law they are declared to be. 
And it is no injustice for the supreme power to punish a fact, in a 
higher manner than by law established, if the fact in its nature is a 
crime, and the circumstances make it much more heinous than ordi- 
- Ranjly such crimes are.” State Trials, Vol. 1V. p. go 
this 
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this case *, the Peers aud Assistants shall be examined upon oath, 
as witnesses.”’ 


-_ ———¢- 





iad 
— 


¢ * This must relate only to the examinations and depositions, 
which were taking at this time, in the case of Lord Strafford, before 
a Committee of Lords, at which a Committee of the House of Com. 
mons was also present ; and can have no reference to any evidence 
that was to be given hy the Lords upon the trial; which, in this 
instance, as well as in every other for treason or felony, must have 
been delivered upon oath.—This application of the Commons, and 
concession of the Lords, ‘* That for this time, and in this case, the 
Lords might be examined upon oath,” brought on a re-consideration 
of the question, In what cases Peers might answer upon honour 
only ?—and produced the following report from the Committee of 
Privileges, on the 31st of December, 1640: ‘* Our opinions are 
clear, and that upon hearing divers learned men of both laws speak, 
that our answers upon honour only can be no impediment to the com- 
mon justice of the kingdom, but a due and just preservation of our 
ancient liberties ; and therefore we offer it as our unanimous opinions 
to the House, That our former order may stand in full force, which 
is entered upon our roll in hee verba :—¢ Ordered, upon the question, 
nemine contradicente, ‘\'hat the Nobility of this kingdom, and Lords 
of the Upper House of Parliament, are, of ancient right, to answer, 
in all courts, as defendants, upon protestation of honour only, and 
not upon the common oath.—And that the said order, and this ex- 
planation, doth extend to all answers and examinations upon /ater- 
rogatorics, in all causes as well criminal as civil, and in all courts and 
commissions whatsoever ; and also to the persons of the Widows and 
Dowagers of the temporal Peers of this Land: And that the Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England for the time being, or the 
Speaker of the Lords House for the time being; do” forthwith give 
notice of it, together with this explanation, to all the Courts of Jus- 
tice, and the Judges, Clerks, and Registers of them, by causing our 
former order, with this explanation, to be recorded in all courts; 
and that all orders, constitutions, or customs, entered or practised 
to the contrary, whatsoever, may be abolished and declared void; 
and the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal for the time being, or Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal, out of Parliament time, shall see all 
practice to the contrary, hereafter, to be punished with exemplary 
severity, to deter others from the like attempts.”’—And being put 
to the question, Whether this shall be entered as an order of the 
House? it was consented to, nemine contradicente.—See the Lords 
Journal, jist of December, 1640.—Blackstone says, Vol. F 
page 402, “ A Peer sitting in judginent gives not his verdict upon 
oath, but upon his honour; he answers alco to bills in ea | 
upon his honour, and not upon his oath ; but, when he is exammed, 
as a witness, cither in civil or criminal cascs, he must be sworn: for 
the respect, which the law shews to the honour of a Peer, does not 


. extend so far as to overturn a settled maxim, that in judicio non creditur 


nisi juratis.”” 
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On the Trial of that able and unfortunate Nobleman, Lord 
Digby, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Pym, Bulstrode, Whitlocke, 
Oliver St. John, Sit Walter Earle, Geoffry Palmer, John May- 
nard, and John Glynn, Recorder of London, were appointed to 
act as managers, and to conduct the impeachment. His 
Lordship (speaking of the Committee who managed the evt- 
dence against him, and particularly of the lawyers,) ¢ said to 
a private friend, that G/yn and Maynard used him like advo- 
cates, but Palmer and Whitlocke used him lke Gentlemen, 
and yet left out nothing material to be urged against him.’ On 
the 21st of April 1641, Lord Digby, who had been one of 
the managers on the trial of the impeachment, and who was 
one of Lord Strafford’s most inveterate enemies, made a speech 
against the Bill of Attainder, in which was the following 
strong and impressive passage : 


“ Truly, Mr. Speaker, I am still the same in my opinions and 
affections, towards the Earl of Strafford; as I confidently believe 
him the most dangerous minister, the most insupportable to free 
subjects, that can be charactered. I believe his practices in them- 
selves have been as high, as tyrannical, as any subject ever ventured 
on; and the malignity of them are highly aggravated by those rare 
abilities of his, whereof God hath given him the use, but the Devil 
the application—In a word, I believe him still that grand apostate to 
the Commonwealth, who must not expect to be pardoned in this 
world, till he be dispatched to the other.—And yet, let me tell you, 
Mr. Speaker, my hand must not be to that dispatch; I protest, as 
my conscience stands informed, I had rather it were off.” 


Rushworth’s Coll. Vol. VIII. p. 50.’ 


The letter written by King Charles the First to this nobleman, 
on the 23d of Aprilin the same year, 1s too interesting to be 
omitted, and it is one proof, among several others, of the little 
teliance that was to be placed on the royal word of that de- 
luded Sovereign *: 

** Strafford, 


_“ The misfortune that is fallen upon you, by the strange mistak- 
ing and conjuncture of these times, being such, that I must lay by 
the thoughts of employing you hereafter in my affairs ; yet I cannot 
satisfy myself, in honour or conscience, without assuring you now, 


-in the midst of your troubles, that, apon the word of a King, you 


shall not suffer in life, honour, or fortune : This is but justice, and there- 
fore a very mean reward from a master, to so faithful and able a ser- 
vant as you have shewed yourself to be; yet it is as much, as I con- 
ceive the present times will permit : though none shall hinder me 
from being, 

ae ‘© Your constant faithful friend, 

‘ Whitehall, April 23d, 1641. “CHARLES R.” 





* Strafford State Papers, vol. II. p. 416, 
Ray. Fas. $798. . L ‘See 
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‘ See this letter in the Strafford State Papers, Vol. TI. p. 416 
with the Lord Strafford’s letter to his Son, the day before his exe. 
cution—and some notes of the Lord Primate Usher, of what the 
King, on the 11th of May, wished the Archbishop to say from hig 
Majesty.—In Carte’s History of England. Vol. IV. p. 350, is a 
particular account of what was urged to the King, by several Bishops, 
particularly Archbishop Williams, to satisfy the King’s conscience, 

_that he might give the royal assent to the Bill—Lord Strafford was 
executed on the 12th of May.’ 


After so solemn a promise, and so lamentable a violation of 
it, we are not surprised at learning that his Majesty ‘ ever 
zvemembered with inexpressible grief of heart the royal assent 
which he gave to the Bill of Attainder in question;’ that *he did 
it with exceeding great sorrow; and that, out of his Majesty’s 
great piety, he did publicly express it, when his own sacred 
life was taken away.’—Indeed the above is one of the grounds 
alleged in the act 13 and 14Ch. 2. c. 29, which reverses 
the Earl of Strafford’s Attainder. <A tragedy on the subject 
of this Nobleman’s fate, with an appendix containing a curious 
and detailed life of him, waslately published by the Count Lally 
aan ; which we examined with pleasure m our xvith Vol, 

-D. p. 515. 

a scceeciee much pleased with the account of the proceed- 
ings instituted, and continued with laudable perseverance, not- 
withstanding the illegal conduct of King Charles the Second, 
against Lord Danby. A strong instance of unconstitutional 
interference on the part of his Majesty, in behalf of this No- 
bleman, is given in the following note: 


‘ On this day, the 22d of March, and previous to the messa 
brought by. Lord ‘Annesly, the King came to the House of Lordy 
and, in a speech from the throne to both Houses, acquaints them, 
“¢ That he had granted his pardon, under his broad seal, to the Lord 
Treasurer, before the calling of this Parliament, for securing both 
his life and fortunes; and if there should happen to be any defect 
therein, in point of form or otherwise, E will give it him ten times 
over, rather than it should not be full and sufficient for the purpose 
I design it.—I have dismissed him my Court and Councils, and not 
to return.”—See this speech, and the debate upon it, in Grey’s 
Debates, Vol. VII. p. 19. et subs.—The Commons immediately 
appointed a Committee to repair to the Lord Chancellor, and to en- 
quire into the manner of suing forth this pardon; and upon thelr 
report, on the 24th of March, 1678, (which is entered in the Journal, 
and contains many very curious circumstances) they address the King, 
representing to ‘ his Majesty the irregularity and illegality of thi 
pardon, and the dangerous consequences of granting pardons to per 
sons under an impeachment.”?—It appears from this report that the 
Lord Chancellor Finch acquaints the messengers from the House 
Commons, “That at the very time of affixing the segl to the a 
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ment, he did not look upon himself to have the custody of the seal. 
That he knew there was no memorial in any office whatsoever of this 
pardon, from the Secretary’s office, till it came to his Lordship ; but 
that it was a stamped pardon by creation.”—The following observa- 
tions of Lord Clarendon (written several years prior to t is event) 
are very pertinent upon this subject:—* There is a protection, very 
gracious and just, which Princes owe to their subjects, when, in 
obedience to their just commands, upon extraordinary and necessary 
occasions, in the execution of their trusts, they swerve from the strict 
letter of the law, which, without that mercy, would be penal to 
them.—In any such case, it is as legal (the law presuming it will 
always be done upon great reason) for the King to pardon, as for the 
party to accuse, and the Judge to condemn.—But for the sovereign 
power to interpose and shelter an accused servant from answerings 
does not only seem an obstruction of justice, and lay an imputation 
upon the Prince of being privy to the offence, but leaves so great a 
scandal on the party himself, that he is generally concluded guilty of 
whatsoever he is charged with.—And it is worthy the observation, 
that as no innocent man, who made his defénce, ever suffered in 
those times, (speaking of the reigns of James the Ist, and Charles 
the Ist) by judgment of Parliament ; so many guilty persons, and 
against whom the spirit of the times went as high, by the wise ma- 
naging their defence, have been freed from their accusers, not only 
without censure, but without reproach.”’—History of the Rebellion, 
Vol. I. page 7.’ 

We sincerely hope that the following circumstances, respect- 
ing Lord Bacon, after his disgrace, are not correct ; as they are of 
too humiliating a nature to be read without the strongest emo- 
tion: —‘* Though his Lordship was afterwards set at liberty, 
and had a pension from the King, he was in great want to the 
very last, living obscurely in his Chambers at Gray’s Inn ; where 
his lonely and desolate condition so wrought upon his melan- 
choly temper, that he pined away ; and, after all his height of 
abundance, was reduced to so low an ebb, as to be denied beer 
to quench his thirst; for having a sickly stomach, ‘and not lik- 
ing the beer of the house, he sent now and thea to Sir Fulk 
Greville, Lord Brook, who lived in the neighbourhood, for a 
bottle of his beer; and, after some grumbling, the butler had 
orders to deny him.” If this account be true, ** the wisest, 
brightest,” was mot the “ MEaNgEsT of mankind.” Lord Brook 
challenges that execrable pre-eminence, by treating thus harshly 
and unworthily a man who reflected immortal honour on the 
country that gave him birth. 


We shall close our extracts from this important publication 
with the following anecdote relative to the subject of Lord 
Treasurer Middlesex’s condemnation, as it furnishes a clear 


view of court intrigues, and points out the precarious dura- 
tion of court favour : 


L2 “ His 
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“‘ His Majesty, King James the Ist, sent for the Lord Keeper 
Williams, and told him plainly, ¢ That he would not have his Trea- 
surer a public sacrifice.’—* Sir,’ says the Lord Keeper, ¢ I have at. 
tempted amongst my surest friends, to bring him off fairly ; All 
shrink and refuse me.—Only the stout and prudent Lord Holles ad- 
ventured upon the frowns of the Prince and Duke, and gave his 
reasons, Why Middlesex appeared to be innocent.—I were mad, if, 
for my part, I should not wish him to escape this tempest, and be 
safe under the harbour of your Majesty’s clemency. —When I delibe. 
rate upon him, I think of myself—’ 77s his fortune to-day, ’tis mine to- 
morrow.— The arrow that hits him, is within an handful of me. Yet, 
Sir, I must deal faithfully—Your Son, the Prince, is the main cham- 
pion that encounters the ‘Treasurer ; whom, if you save, you foil your 
Son—For, though matters are carried by the whole vote of Parliament, 
and are driven on by the Duke, yet they that walk in Westminster 
Hall, call this, «he Prince’s undertaking ;’? whom you will blast in 
his bud, in the opinion of all your subjects, if you suffer not your old, 
and perhaps, innocent servant, to be plucked from the sanctuary of 
vour mercy—Necessity must excuse you from inconstancy or cruelty,’ 
So, with these reasons, the King was persuaded to yield to the head- 
strong importunities of his Parliament, and the Treasurer was de- 
posed, and fined £1000, and committed to the Tower.’’—Withiu 
a few months after this conversation, the Lord Keeper’s prophecy 
was fulfilled; for, by the influence of the same Duke of Bucking- 
ham, he himself was removed from the office of Lord Keeper, and 
retired from Court to his palace at Bugden, in disgrace. He was 
at that time only Bishop of Lincoln.’ 


In addition to what we have already observed with regard to 
the contents of this volume, we must not omit to mention that 
there is an appendix, consisting of nearly one hundred and 
fifty pages, in which are inserted fourteen different papers on 
inportant points of parliamentary law. 

‘This work must not be considered merely in the light of 
an Index to the journals at large, calculated to assist those 
who may be desirous of consulting the original records ; for 
the researches of the author into the history and constitution 
of our country, the intelligence and good-sense which he every 
where discovers on subjects of a delicate and difficult nature, 
and the pure and rational sentiments of liberty which he ex- 
presses and endeavours to enforce, entitle his labours to the 
higher praise of valuable original composition. 


The three former volumes cf Mr. Hatsell’s Precedents are 
reprinted, with additions. GR 
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Art. III. Considerations on the original and prefer Objects of the Royal 
~ Hospital of Bridewell. Addressed to the Governors. y William 

Waddington, Esq. a Governor. 8vo. pp. 60. 1s. 6d. Riving- 
‘tons, &c. 1798. 


f various abuses attending the expenditure of all sums of 
money, originally destined by their benevolent donors for 
charitable purposes, call loudly for serious attention and radical 
amendment; and the public must consider themselves as greatly 
indebted to the exertions of those persons who contribute to so 
desirable an end. The present publication must be viewed as 
an effort of this description, expressly designed to point out the 


misapplication of those funds by which the Royal Hospital. 


of Bridewell is supported; and to suggest a more effectual 
mode of extending the usefulness of that institution, without 
departing from its original object. ‘The Governors, at a nu- 
merous court. called together in June 1792, to take into con- 
sideration the Report of the Select Committee of Enquiry *, 
resolved, ‘* That the institution of Arts-masters and apprentices 
ought to be abolished:” but, notwithstanding this resolution, 
no alteration has yet been effected, except the discontinuance of 
taking apprentices; for the arts-masters ave still permitted to 
retain and occupy premises of considerable value, without any 
compensation or advantage to the charity, there being now only 
Two apprentices within the hospital. § To examine and set- 
tle every doubt (says our author) respecting arts-masters and 
their apprentices; to point out some more eligible mode of em- 
ploying that part of the revenue hitherto appropriated to them, 
consistently with the charter and subsequent benefactions; and 
to rouse the governors to an active discharge of the duty they 
have solemnly undertaken to perform, are the main objects of 
the following pages.’ 

In the pursuance of this plan, Mr. W. presents his readers 
with a short history of the establishment of Bridewell, and of 
its original and proper objects: a similar account was contained 


in the report above mentioned; which, we understand, also 


proceeded from the pen of Mr. Waddington. It-is not known 
on what occasion nor in what manner arts-masters were intro- 
duced: but it 4s certain that it was not during the lives of the 
intelligent founders; and it is equally clear, on examination, 
that their appointment has never been attended with advantage. 
This circumstance may, in some instances, be attributed to the 
negligence and misconduct of the masters, but most generally 
to the vices and disorders inseparable from the association of 
s0 many young men of the same age, and under the same roof. 


—, 








* This Report was noticed in our 13th vol. N.S. p. 30. 
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After having discussed the enormous expences attendant o 
the present plan, which it is melancholy to consider and to 
compare with the inefficiency of the measures putsucd, the ay- 


thor proceeds to suggest and recommend the following obsery- 
ations to the attention of the Governors : 


‘ Let a hundred boys, the children of indigent persons, be chosen 
by ballot in the first instance, and afterwards be nominated by the 
Governors in rotation, according to their seniority as Governors,— 
and be bound apprentices, out of the house, to such different trades, 
occupations, or manufactures, as the Court or House Committee 
shall, from time to time, prescribe; but not more than four to any 
one, and not confined to the metropolis. 

¢ Let the number of one hundred be constantly kept up, and the 
vacancies supplied once every year (perhaps at Easter); and let the 
parents or friends of each boy find out, and recommend a proper 
master ; subject always to the rigorous examination, and entire ap- 
probation, of the House Committee. 

‘ Let a sum, by way of premium, not exceeding 20/. in all, be 
appropriated for each boy; but not more than 1o/. be ‘conditioned 
for, and paid down as the apprentice fee: the other 10/. to. be re- 
served for distribution to the master at different periods, as the Com- 
mittee shall think proper, to excite kind treatment, and reward good. 
behaviour. For instance, 5/. after three or four years, and the other 
5/. at the expiration of the apprenticeship. | : 

‘ Let the boy also be encouraged to improve, and to behave well, - 
For which purpose, let the Committee have a discretionary power to 
give him, or to withhold, according to his conduct, a small allow- 
ance for pocket-money, payable quarterly, or, if that be too minute 
and troublesome, a sum not exceeding twenty shillings a year; 5/. 10s. 
for cloaths when out of his time, and the further sum of 20/. to ena- 
ble him to set up in bufiness for himself. 

‘ Let there also be an annual allowance of five pounds for the 
boy’s cloaths during his apprenticeship ; to be paid half yearly, or on 
production of proper vouchers. ‘The Committee to have satisfactory 
information that the boys are decently and properly cloathed.— And 

« Let there be fixed periods, once a year at least, for the attend- 
ance of those masters and boys who reside in London, or within a 
moderate distance, upon the Committee, in order to satisfy them of 
the good behavior of both parties: but let certificates, signed by the 
minister, and one or two other respectable neighbours, be admitted 
from parties at an inconvenient distance. 

¢ This loose and imperfect outline without all doubt requires, and 
will admit of some variations, and many modifications in the detail, 
A remote affinity in the plan to the less exceptionable parts of the old 
system of apprentices, will at once be perceived; byt it bears, or 
ought to bear, a nearer resemblance to the exemplary practice of a 
sister Hospital (Curist’s) whose praise is in every mouth ; and it 
seems to furnish a reasonable hope, that many boys would thus lear® 
a great variety of useful trades, with every advantage, and every chance 
of success: particularly, as they would be so much dispersed, that 
the irregularities of a few could not affect the remainder ; and the 

| Governors, 
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Governors, by means of the rewards held out to merit, would retain 
a considerable influence and control over both parties; divested of that 
pernicious interference, with the necessary and salutary authority of 
the master over his apprentice, which has greatly contributed to ren- 
der ineffectual all attempts at good management within the walls of 
the Hospital. 

‘ Exclusive of the greater probability of good, from such a plan, it 
will not be attended with so much expence as the practice so justly 
condemned. For instance, 


The premium or consideration with 100 boys, 20/. each, 


will be - - - - £.2000 © 0 
Cloathing per annum, §5/. each, for seven years - 3500 0 O 
Pocket allowance, 1/. each, for ditto - 700 0 O 
Allowance on setting up, 20/. each ° ° 2000 0 O 
For cloaths when out of their time, 5/. ros. each 550 0 O 





Total for 100 boys in seven years ee £8750 0 oO 


Fortunately for the cause of humanity, the funds of the 
hospital are amply sufficient to bear even a more extended scale 
of expence; and because the children of criminals and vagrants 
are not included in this plan, yet are assuredly comprehended 
under the original objects of this charity, Mr. W. goes on to 
advise a co-operation with the Philanthropic Society in the at- 
tainment of this most benevolent purpose. With this view, a 
certain portion of the hospital revenue, he observes, may be 
contributed in aid of their establishment. 

We have read the whole of this pamphlet with ‘the satisfac- 
tion that invariably accompanies the perusal of those per- 
formances which originate in benevolent motives, and which 
are conducted with intelligence, moderation, and candour. 
We sincerely recommend Mr. W.’s remarks to the attention of 
those persons who, by their situation, are enabled to avail 
themselves of many of the cbservations which it contains, and, 
by adopting them, to increase the utility of this valuable en- 


dowment. S R- 





Arr. IV. Mr. Malone’s Edition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works, 
[ Art. concluded from p. 36. | 


HE IId volume of these works begins with the author’s 
Picturesque Fourney to Flanders and Holland, in 1781 and 
1783. ; 
_ No writer on the same subject ever discovered more wisdom 
judgment, and candour, than our great painter has done in his 
remarks on the several productions of the Flemish and Dutch 


schools, which he saw and critically examined during these. 
tours. Though it is manifest that he always regarded the great. 
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masters of the best schools of Italy as the most perfect models 
of perfection in his art, he has done ample justice to the pro. 
ductions of the painters whose capital works he now reviewed 
in their original station:—so that the present work, to travellers 
fond of painting, whovisited the same places, would have been 
an admirable guide, had these pictures all remained in posses- 
sion ef the first proprietors: but to students in the art, Sir Jo. 
shua’s scientific, clear, and intelligent observations must ever 
be an invaluable treasure of proféssional information. Indeed, 
his descriptions, though not minute, are such as bring the 
pictures home to the view of every lover of painting, whether 
he has or has not.seen them before. 

As this journal,is the only literary production of our great 
artist which has not been already before the public, and is of 
that unconnected kind which adits of extracts without injury, 
we shail select a few articles, as specimens of Sir Joshua’s 
warm praise of the beauties, and mild censure of the defects, of 
great masters. 

¢ FLANDERS. . 

‘ Bruces. Inthe Cathedral.—The high altar; the Adoratio 
of the Magi, by Segers. This picture is justly considered as one of 
the best of that painter’s works. The part which first obtrudes itself 
on your attention is one of the kings, who is placed in the front: 
this figure, notwithstanding its great fame and its acknowledged ex- 
cellence in many respects, has one great defect ; it appears to have 
nothing 6 do with the rest of the composition, and has too much the 
air of a whole-length portrait. What gives it so much this appear- 
ance is, the eyes look out of the picture; that is, he is looking at 
the person who looks at the picture. This always has a bad cffect, 
‘ and ought never to be practised in a grave historical composition, 
however successfully it may be admitted in ludicrous subjects, where 
no business of any kind, that requires eagerness of attention, is going 
forward.’ : : 

The following article is historical as well as critical : 


* In the sacristy of the same church (at Bruges) is a picture, 
painted by Jean Van Eyck, of the Virgin and Child, with St. George, 
and other Saints; one of those figures, which is dressed in white, and 
which undoubtedly was taken from the life according to the custom 
of the painters of those times, has great character of nature, and is 
very minutely finished, though the painter was sixty-six years. old 
when it was done; for the date on it is 1436. ‘This picture claims 
perhaps more attention from its being painted by a man who has beeq 
said to be the first inventor of the art of painting in oil, than from 
any intrinsick merit in the work itself. However, his claim to thi 
invention, which was first attributed to him by Vasari, and from his. 
authority propagated in the world, has been justly disputed by the 
Jearned antiquarian Mr. Raspe, who has proved, beyond all contra- 
diction, that this art was invented and practised many ages before 


Van Eyek «as born. 
| ¢ The 
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¢ The art is here in its infancy ; but still having the appearance of 
a faithful representation of individual nature it does not fail to please. 


To acertain degree the painter has accomplished his purpose, which 


i; more than can be said of two heads by Rubens of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, in the same sacristy, which are neither a good representation of 
individual or general nature: however, each of these heads is in- 


shrined in a rich tabernacle of silver, locked up, and shewn only on’ 


high festivals. The great reputation which Rubens has so justly ace 

quired, is here extended to pictures slightly painted, and which per- 

haps he himself would be ashamed to acknowledge as his; they ap- 

pear to have nothing to recommend them but a tint of colour and 

lightness of pencil ; a merit which indeed Rubens seldom wanted ; 

they are insipid, without grace, dignity, or character of any kind.’ — 
¢ Guent.—TuHeE CaTHEepRAL. 

‘ In this great Church is the St. Bavon of Rubens. This picture 
was formerly the ornament of the high altar of this cathedral, but 
was displaced to make room for an ordinary piece of sculpture. 
When Rubens was thus degraded, one may conclude his fame was 
then not established: he had not been dead long enough to be. ca- 
nonized, as he may be said to be at present. It is now placed in a 
chapel behind the great altar. ‘The saint is represented in the upper 
part of the picture, in armour, kneeling, received by a priest at the 
door of a church; below is a man who may be supposed to be his 
steward, giving moncy to the poor. Two women are standing by, 
dressed in the fashion of the times when Rubens lived;*one of them 
appears to be pulling off a chain which falls from her neck, as if she 
intended to follow the example before her. ‘This picture, for compo- 
sition, colouring, richness of effect, and all those qualitics in which 
Rubens more particularly excelled, claims a rank amongst his greatest 
and best works. It is engraved by Pilsen.’—: 

¢ Brussets. Church of St. Gery. 


‘ The entombing of Christ, by Koeberger, 1606: an admirable’ 
picture in the style of the Roman school. The character elegant, 


wel] drawn, and coloured ; the blue drapery of the Virgin is the only 
defective part; it is ill folded, arid the colour does not harmonize 
with the rest. This picture is equal to the best of Domenichino. I 
was much surprized to find such excellence in a painter of whom I 
knew little more than seeing a print of his portrait among Vandyck’s 
heads. Ihave since seen more of his works, but none equal to this; 
which 1 would place in the first rank of all the pictures at Brussels. 


‘ The fascinating power of Rubens’s pencil has pzevented this pic-- 


ture from possessing such reputation as it undoubtedly deserves: sim- 
plictty is no match against the splendour of Rubens, at least at first 
sight ; and few stay to consider longer. The best pictures of the 
Italian school, if they ornamented the churches of Antwerp, would 
be overpowered by the splendour of Rubens; they certainly ought 
not to be overpowered by it; but it resembles eloquence, which bears 
down every thing before it, and often triumphs over superior wisdom 
® and learning.’ —~ 


« REcOLLETS 
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‘ Recovvets at Mecuuin. 
‘ The great altar, in the church of the Recollets, is Christ cruci. 
fied between the two Thieves, by Vandyck. This, perhaps, is the 
most capital of all his works, in respect to the variety and extensive. 
ness of the design, and the judicious disposition of the whole. In 
the efforts which the thieves make to disengage themselves from the 
eross, he has successfully encountered the difficulty of the art; and 
the expression of grief and resignation in the Virgin is admirable, 
This picture, upon the whole, may be considered as one of the first 
pictures in the world, and gives the highest idea of Vandyck’s 
jowers ; it shews that he had truly a genius for history-painting, if 
it had not been taken off by portraits. ‘The colouring of this picture 
is certainly not of the brightest kind, but it seems as well to corre. 
spond with the subject as if it had the freshness of Rubens. St.John’ 
is a mean character, the only weak part in the picture, unless we add 
another circumstance, though but a minute one; the hair of the 
Magdalen, at the feet of Christ, is too silky, and indeed looks more’ 
like silk drapery than hair. —There is a print of the head of this Mag- 
dalen, to which is added a skull. 

‘ The altar onthe right, by Vandyck; St. Bonavent, supported’ 
by an angel, whilst another is giving him the sacrament. The priest 
at the altar is without dignity; he is looking over his shoulder, as if? 
he was only satisfying his curiosity to see what they were about: the 
Saint is likewise poorly imagined, and makes but a despicable figure 
in comparison of the manner in which the same kind of subject has’ 
been treated by Domenichino and Agostino Caracci, in their pictures 
of the communion of St. Jerome. ‘The colouring is not brilliant ; a 
reddish colour being too predominant inthe flesh, particularly in the 
shadows, This, as I have before observed, is the case with many of 
Vandyck’s pictures.’ 

The subsequent article contains a capital description of a 
capital picture, enlivened by anecdote as well as enriched by 


criticism: 





¢ Sr. WALBURGE.—ANTWERP. 

¢ The great altar of the Choir is the first publick work which Rue, 
bens executed after he returned from Italy. In the centre is Christ 
nailed to the Cross, with a number of figures exerting themselves in 
different ways to raise it. One of the figures appears flushed, all the 
plood rising into his face from his violent efforts; others in intricate, 
attitudes, which, at the same time that they shew the great energy 
with which the business is donc, give that opportunity which painters 
desire, of encountering the difficulties of the art, in foreshortening, 
and in representing momentary actions. This subject, which was 
probably of his own choosing, gave him an admirable opportunity of 
exhibiting his various abilities to his countrymen ; and it is certainly 
one of his best and most animated compositions. 

‘ The bustle, which is in every part of the picture, makes a fine. 
contrast to the character of resignation inthe crucified Saviour. The 
sway of the body of Christ is extremely well imagined. The taste 
of the form in the Christ, as well as in the other figures, must be ac- 


knowledged 
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knowledged to be a little inclinable to the heavy ; but it has a noble, 
free, and flowing outline. The invention of throwing the Cross 
obliquely from one corner of the picture to the other, is finely con- 
ceived ; something in the manner of Tintoret: it givesa new and une 
common air to his subject, and we may justly add, that it 1s uncom- 
monly beautiful. ‘The contrast of the body with the legs is admura- 
ble, and not overdone. 

‘ The doors are a continuation of the subject. ‘That on the right 
has a group of women and children, who appear to feel the greatest 
emotion and horror at the sight : the Virgin and St. John, who are 
behind, appear very properly with more resignation. On the other 
door are the officers on horseback ; attending behind them are the 
two thieves, whom the executioners are nailing to the Cross. 

‘ It is difficult to imagine a subject better adapted for a painter to 
exhibit his art of composition than the present ; at. least Rubens has 
had the skill to make it serve, in an eminent degree, for that purpose. 
In the naked figures of the Christ, and of the executioners, he had 
ample room to shew his knowledge of the anatomy of the human 
body in different characters. ‘There are likewise women of different 
ages, which is always considered as a necessary part of every compo- 
sition, in order to produce variety: there are, besides, children and 
horsemen; and to have the whole range of variety, he has even added 
adog, which he has introduced in an animated attitude, with his 
mouth open, as if panting; admirably well painted. His animals 
are always to be admired: the horses here are perfect in their kind, 
of a noble character, animated to the highest degree. Rubens, con- 
scious of his powers in painting horses, mtroduced them in‘ his pic- 
tures as often as he could. This part of the work, where the horses 
are represented, is by far the best in regard to colouring; it hasa 
freshness which the other two pictures want: but those appear tq 
have suffered by the sun. ‘This picture of the horsemen is situated 
on the south-east side, whereas the others, being east and south-east, 
are more exposed: however, at present there 1s no longer danger, 
the fathers having taken the precaution to have a fixed window-blind, 
which the rays of the sun cannot penetrate. 

‘ The central picture, as well as that of the group of women, does 
not, for whatever reason, stand so high for colour as every other ex- 
cellence. There isa dryness in the tint; a yellow okery colour pre- 
dominates over the whole ; it has too much the appearance of a yellow 
chalk-drawing. I mean only to compare Rubens with himself; they 
might be thought excellent even in this respect, were they the work 
of almost any other painter. The flesh, as well as the rest of the pic- 
ture, seems to want grey tints, which is not a general defect of Ru- 
bens; on the contrary, his mezzotints are often too grey. ; 

‘ The blue drapery, about the middle of the figure at the bottom 
of the Cross, and the grey colour of some armour, are nearly all the 
cold colours in the picture; which are certainly not cnough to qua- 
lify so large a space of warm colours. The principal mass of light is 
on the Christ’s body ; but in order to cnlarge it, and improve its 
shape, a strong light comes on the shoulder of the figure with a bald- 


head A the form of this shoulder is somewhat defective ; it appears too 
round, : 
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‘ Upon the whole, this picture must be considered as one of Ru. 
bens’s principal works, and that appearance of heaviness which jt 
has, when seen near, entirely vanishes when the picture is viewed 
from the body of the church, to which you descend from the choir 
by twenty stairs.” 

We find an admirable article, beginning p. 41 and continued 
to p. 475 1n which two very singular and capital pictures of a 
similar kind, by Rubens and ‘litian, are described and com. 
mented. It is too long for insertion here ; though the parallel 
between those two great painters and exquisite colourists is 
drawn with so masterly and discriminative a hand, that we Ja. 
ment the not being able to present it to our picture-loving 
readers. 

On quitting Flanders, then a Roman Catholic country, in 
which history-painting had been so long cherished, and the 
churches abounded with the best productions of the greatest 
masters,—and on entering Holland, in which country Calvin 
had banished the fine arts from the church, as the money- 
changers at Jerusalem had been banished from the temple,— 
Sir J. R. makes the following reflections: 


¢ Taking leave of Flanders, we bade adieu at the same time to 
History Painting. Pictures are no longer the ornament of churches, 
and perhaps for that reason no longer the ornament of private houses, 
We naturally acquire a taste for what we have frequently before our 
eyes. No great historical picture is put up, which excites the cu 
riosity of the town to see, and tempts the opulent to procure as an 
ornament to his own house: nothing of this kind being seen, historical 
paintings are not thought of, and go out of fashion ; and the genius 
of the country, which, if room were given it, would expand itself, is 
exercised in small curious high-iinished cabinet pictures. 
¢ It is a circumstance to be regretted, by painters at least, that the 
Protestant countries have thought proper to exclude pictures from 
their churches: how far this circumstance may be the cause that no 
Protestant country has ever produced a history-painter, may be wor- 
thy of consideration. 
¢ When we separated from the church of Rome, many customs, 
indifferent im themselves, were considered as wrong, for no other 
reason, perhaps, but because they were adopted by the Communion 
from which we separated. Among the excesses which this sentiment 
produced, may be reckoned the impolitick exclusion of all ornaments 
trom our churches. ‘The violence and acrimony with which the sepa- 
ration was made, beiug now at an end, it is high time to assume that 
reason of which cur zeal seemed to have bereaved us. Why religion 
should not appear pleasing and amiable in its appendages, why the 
house of Gop should not appear as well ornamented and as costly a8 
any private house made for man, no good reason I believe can be as 
signed. ‘This truth is acknowledged, in regard to the external build- 
ing, in Protestant as well as in Roman Catholick countries; churches 
are always the most maguiiicent edifices in every city: and why the 
inside should not correspond with its exterior, in this and every other 
Protestant 
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Protestant country, it would be dificult for Protestants to state any 
réasonable cause. 

‘ Many other causes have been assigned, why history has never 
fourished in this country ; but with such areason at hand we need not 
look farther. Let there be buyers, who are the true Mecenases, and 
we shall soon see sellers, vying with each other in the variety and ex- 
cellence of their works. ‘T’o those who think that wherever genius is, 
it must, like fire, blaze out, this argument is not addressed ; but 
those who consider it not asa gift, but a power acquired by long la- 
pour and study, should reflect that no man is likely to undergo the 
fatigue required to carry any art to any degree of excellence, to which, 
after he has done, the world is likely to pay no attention. 

‘ Sculpture languishes for the same reason, being not’ with us 
made subservient to our religion, as it is with the Roman Catholicks. 
Almost the only demand for considerable works of sculpture arises 
fom the monuments crected to eminent men. It is to be regretted 
that this circumstance does not produce such an advantage to the art 
as it might do, if, instead of Westminster-Abbey, the custom were 
ence begun of having monuments to departed worth erected in St 
Paul’s Cathedral. Wrestminster-Abbey is already full; and if the 
House of Commons should vote another monument at the publick 
expence, there ts no place, no proper place certainly, inthe Abbey, 
in which it can be placed. ‘Those which have been lately erected, are 
so stuck up in odd holes and corners, that it begins to appear truly 
ridiculous: the principal places have been long occupted, and the 
difficulty of finding a new nook or corner every year increases. While 
this Gothick structure is encumbered and overloaded with ornaments 
which have no agreement or correspondence with the taste and style of 
the building, St. Paul’s looks forlorn and desolate, or at least desti- 
tute of ornaments suited to the magnificence of the fabrick. There 
are places designed by Sir Christopher Wren for monuments, which 
might become a noble ornament to the building, if properly adapted 
to their situations. Some parts might contain busts, some single 
figures, some groups of figures, some bas-reliefs, and some tablets 
with inscriptions only, according to the expence intended by him who 
should cause the monument to be erected. All this might be done 
under the direction of the Royal Academy, who should determine 
the size of the figures, and where they should be placed, so as to be 
ornamental to the building *.’ 
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‘ * Our author considered the plan which he has here sketched, 
as likely to be extremely beneficial to the Arts, and was so desirous 
that it should be carried inta execution, that after it had been deter- 
mined to erect a monument to Dr. Johnson in Westminster-Abbey, 
and a place had been assigned for that purpose, he exerted all his in- 
fluence with his friends, to induce them to relinquish the scheme pro- 
posed, and to consent that the monument of that excellent man 
should be erected in St. Paul’s; where it will very soon be placed.— 
In conformity with these sentiments, our author was buried in that 
cathedral,’ Pw afd gine Meas J 
¢ ¢ AMSTERDAM, 
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¢ AmsTeRDAM.—THE STADTHOUSE. 

¢ The best picture in this house is painted by Vander Helst. Jp 
represents a company of trained bands, about thirty figures, whole. 
length ; among which the Spanish Ambassador is introduced shaking 
hands with one of the principal figures. This is perhaps the first 
icture of portraits in the world, comprehendiug more of those quae 
lities which make a perfect portrait, than any other I have ever seen: 
they are correctly drawn, both head and figures, and well coloured; 
and have great variety of action, characters, and countenances, and 
those so lively and truly expressing what they are about, that the 
spectator has nothing to wish for. ‘T’here are here many more large 
pictures of the same kind, with thirty or forty heads in each ; they 
are as old as the time of Holbein, in his manner, and many of them 
nearly as well painted. I wished to learn the names of the artists, ag 
they are doubtless the works of painters well known in the history 

of the art; but I could get no information.’ 


Sir Joshua’s remarks on the Dutch school manifest a skilful 
discrimination, equally useful to professors and dilettanti: 


¢ The account which has now been given of the Dutch pictures, 
is, I confess, more barren of entertainment than I expected. One 
would wish to be able to convey to the reader some idea of that ex. 
cellence, the sight of which has afforded so much pleasure: but as 
their merit often consists in the truth of representation alone, what- 
ever praise they deserve, whatever pleasure they give when under the 
eye, they make but a poor figure in description. It.is to the eye 
only that the works of this school are addressed ; it is not therefore 
to be wondered at, that what was intended solely for the gratification 
of one sense, succeeds but ill when applied to another. 

¢ A market-woman with a hare in her hand, a man blowing a 
trumpet, or a boy blowing bubbles, a view of the inside or outside 
of a church, are the subjects of some of their most valuable pictures; 
but there is still entertainment, even in such pictures: however unin- 
teresting their subjects, there is some pleasure in the contemplation 
of the truth of the imitation. But to a painter they afford likewise 
instruction in his profession; here he may learn the art of colouring © 
and composition, a skilful management of light and shade, and in- 
deed all the mechanical parts of the art, as well as in any other school 
whatever. The same skill which is practised by Rubens and Titian ia 
their large works is here exhibited, though on a smaller scale. 

Painters should go to the Dutch school to learn the art of painting, 
as they would go to a grammar-school to learn languages. They must 
go to Italy to learn the higher branches of knowledge. 

_ © We must be contented to make up our idea of perfection from 
the excelléncies which are dispersed over the world. . A poetical 
imagination, expression, character, or even correctness of drawing, 
are seldomn united with that power of colouring which would set off 
those excellencies to the best advantage: and in this, perhaps, ne 
school ever excelled the Dutch.. An artist, by a close examination 
of their works, may in a few hours make himself master of the = 
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ciples on which they wrought, which cost them whole ages, and per- 
haps the experience of a succession of ages, to ascertain. 

‘ The most considerable of the Dutch school are, Rembrandt, 

Teniers, Jean Steen, Ostade, Brouwer, Gerard Dow, Mieris, Metsu, 
and Ferburg: these excel in small conversations. For landscapes 
and cattle, Wouvermans, P. Potter, Berghem, and Rysdale; and 
for buildings, Vanderheyden. For sea-views, W. Vapdervelde, jun. 
and Backhuysen. [Tor dead-game, Weeninx and Honderkooter. 
For flowers, Deheem, Vanhuysum, Rachael Roos, and Brueghel. 
These make the bulk of the Dutch school. 
' ¢ I consider those painters as belonging to this school, who painted 
only small conversations, landscapes, &c. ‘Though some of those 
were born in Flanders, their works are principally found in Holland; 
and to separate them from. the Flemish school, which generally 
painted figures large as life, it appears to me more reasonable to clas¢ 
them with the Dutch painters, and to distinguish those two schools 
rather by their style and manner, than by the place where the artist 
happened to be born. 

‘ Rembrandt may be considered as belonging to both or either, as 
he painted both large and small pictures. 

‘ The works of D. Teniers, jun. are worthy the closest attention 
ef a painter, who desires to excel in the mechanical knowledge of his 
art. His manner of touching, or what we call handling, has perhaps 
never been equalled: there is in his pictures that exact mixture of 
softness and sharpness, which is so difficult to execute. 

‘ Jean Steen has a strong manly style of painting, which might 
become even the design of Raffaclle, and he has shewn the greatest 
skill in composition, and management of light and shadow, as welf 
as great truth in the expression aud character of his figures. 

‘ The landscapes of Rysdale have not only great force, but have a 
freshness which is seen in scarce any other painter. What excellence 
in colouring and handling is to be found in the dead game of Wee- 
ninx ! 

‘ A clearness and brilliancy of colouring may be learned by exa- 
mining the flower-pieces of Dclieem, Huysum, and Mignon; and a 
short time employed in painting flowers would make no improper 
part of a painter’s study. Rubens’s pictures strongly remind one 
of a nosegay of flowers, where all the colours are bright, clear, and 
transparent. 

‘ IL have only to add, that in this account of the Dutch pictures, 
which is indeed little more than a catalogue, I have mentioned only 
those which I considered worthy of attention. It is not to be sup- 
posed that those are the whole of the Cabinets described ; perhaps in 
a collection of near a hundred pictures, not ten are set down; their 
being mentioned at all, therefore, though no epithet may be added, 

mplies excellence. 

‘ Thave been more particular in the account of Mr. Hope’s Ca- 
binet, not only because it is acknowledged to be the first in Amster- 
dam, but because I had an opportunity (by the particular attention 
and civility of its possessors) of seeing it oftener, and considering it 
more at my leisure, than any other collection.’ 
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DussELporP GALLERY. 
We believe that this celebrated collection of pictures was nea 
ver so well described as by our sagacious countryman. We 


_ can, however, give little more than his introduction to the 
article. 


¢ This gallery is under the care of Mr. Lambert Kraye, who likes 
wise is the director of the Academy. 

© The easy access which you have to this collection of pictures, 
seeing it as often, and staying in it as long as you please, without ap. 
pearing to incommode any body, cannot but be very pleasing to 
strangers, and very advantageous to the students in painting, who 
seem to have the same indulgence ; for we found many copying in the 
gallery, and cthers in alarge room above stairs, which is allotted for 
that purpose. I could not help expressing to Mr. Kraye the plea. 
sure I felt, not only at the great conveniency with which I saw the 

Hery, but likewise at the great indulgence granted to the students. 
He said it was the Elector’s wish to afford the most perfect accoms 
modation to those who visit the collection; but in regard to the stu- 
dents, he took some credit to himself in procuring for them that 
advantage. When he first asked the Elector’s leave for students to 
copy the pictures in the gallery, the Prince refused ; and the reason 
he assigned was, that those copies afterwards would be sold for ori- 
ginals, and thus, by multiplying, depreciate the value of the collecs 
tion. Mr. Kraye answered, that those who could make such copies 
were not persons who spent their time in copying at all, but made 
originals of their own invention; that the young students were not 
likely to make such copies as would pass for originals with any. but 
the ignorant ; and that the mistakes of the ignorant were not worth 
attention: he added, that as his Highness wished to produce artists 
in his own country, the refusing such advantages to young students 
would be as unwise, as if a patron of learning, who wished to produce 
scholars, should refuse them the use of a library. "The Elector ace 
quiesced, and desired him to do whatever he thought would contri- 
bute to advance the art.’ 


The excellencies of the ever natural and pleasing Vandyck 
are well described in the following article : 


‘ Secoxp Room. 

¢ In this room are three admirable pictures by Vandyck; St. Se- 
bastian, Susanna, anda Pieta. The first two were done when he 
was very young, highly coloured, in the same manner as the Jupiter 
and Antiope at Mr. Dasch’s at Antwerp, a picture on the same sub- 
ect in the possession of Jord Coventry, his own portrait at the 

uke of Grafton’s, and the portrait of Rubens in my possession: he 
never afterwards had so brilliant a manner of colouring; it kills every 
thing nearit. Behind are figures on horseback, touched with great 
spirit. This is Vandyck’s first manner, when he imitated Rubens 
and Titian, which suppases the sun in the room: in his pictures after- 
wards he represented the effects of common day-light : both were 
equally true to nature; but his first manner carries a superiority with 
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it, and seizes our attention, whilst the pictures painted in his latter 
manner run a risk of being overlooked.’ 


Sir Joshua’s theory of colouring, in speaking of the works of 
Vanderwerf, is admirable; though, in co/ours, he has been 
often unfortunate. 

‘¢ In describing Vanderwerf’s manner, were I to gay that all the 
parts every-where melt into each other, it might naturally be sup- 
posed that the effect would be a high degree of softness; but 1t 1s 
notoriously the contrary, and I think for the reason that has been 
given: his flesh has the appearance of ivory, or plaister, or some 
other hard substance. What contributes likewise to give this hard- 
ness, isa want of transparency in his colouring, from his admitting 
little or no reflexions of light. He has also the defect which is often 
found in Rembrandt; that of making his light only a single ‘spot. 
However, to do him justice, his figures and his heads are generally 
well drawn, and his drapery is excellent: perhaps there are in his 
pictures as perfect examples of drapery as are to be found in any 
other painter’s works whatever.’ 


We shall terminate our extracts from this most agreeable 
and instructive work with the character of Rubens, the hero 
of the Flemish school, and, in some particulars, perhaps, a 
model for all schools: 


‘ CHARACTER OF RuBENs. 

‘ The works of men of genius alone, where great faults are united 
with great beauties, afford proper matter for criticism.—Genius is 
always eccentrick, bold, and daring ; which, at the same time that 
it commands attention, is sure to provoke criticism. It is the regu- 
lar, cold, and timid composer, who escapes censure, and deserves no 
praise. 

* The elevated situation on which Rubens stands in the esteem of 
the world, is alone a sufficient reason for some examination of his 
pretensions, 

© His fame is extended overa great part of the Continent, without 
a rival; and it may be justly said that he has enriched his country 
not in a figurative ‘sense only, by the great examples of art which he 
left, but by what some would think a more solid advantage, the 
wealth arising from the concourse of strangers whom his works con- 
tinually invite to Antwerp, which would otherwise have little to re- 
ward the visit of a connoisseur. 

‘ To the city of Dusseldorp he has heen an equal benefactor. "The 
gallery of that city is considered as containing one of the greatest 
collections of pictures in the world; but if the works of ne 
Were taken from it, I will venture to assert, that this great repository 
would be reduced to at least half its value. 

‘ To extend his glory still further, he gives to Paris one of its most 
striking features, the Luxemsourc Gatiery; and if to these we 
add the many towns, churches, and private cabinets, where a single 
picture of Rubens confers eminence, we canpot hesitate to place him 
tm the first‘rank of illustrious painters. 
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‘ Though I still entertain the same general opinion both in regard 
to his excellencies and his defects, yet having now seen his greatest 
compositions, where he has more means of displaying those parts of 
his art in which he particularly excelled, my estimation of his genius 
is of course raised. It is only in large compositions that his powers 
seem to have room to expand themselves. They really increase in 
proportion to the size ef the canvas on which they are to be dis. 
played. His superiority is not seen in easel-pictures, nor even in de- 
tached parts of his greater works; which are seldom eminently beau- 
tiful. It does not lie in an attitude, or in any peculiar expression, 
but in the general effect, in the genius which pervades and illuminates 
the whole. 

‘ I remember to have observed in a picture of Diatreci, which I 
saw in a private cabinet at Brussels, the contrary effect. In that 
performance there appeared to be a total absence of this pervading 
genius; though every individual figure was correctly drawn, and to 
the action of each as careful an attention was paid, as if it were a set 
Academy figure. Here seemed to be nothing left to chance ; all the 
nymphs (the subject was the Bath of Diaza) were what the ladies 
call in attitudes ; yet, without being able to censure it for incorrect- 
ness or any other defect, I thought it one of the coldest and most 
insipid pictures I ever beheld. 

¢ The works of Rubens have that peculiar property always attend- 
ant on genits, to attract attention, and enforce admiration, in spite 
of all their faults. It is owing to this fascinating power that the’ 
performances of those painters with which he is surrounded, though 
they have perhaps fewer defects, yet appear spiritless, tame, and 
insipid ; such as the altar-pieces of Crayer, Schutz, Segers, Heysens, 
Tysens, Van Bulen, and the rest. ‘hey are done by men whost 
hands, and indeed all their faculties, appear to have been cramped 
and contined; and it is evident that every thing they did was the 
effect of great labour and pains. The productions of Rubens, on 
the contrary, seem to flow with a freedom and prodigality, as if they 
eost him nothing ; and to the general animation of the composition 
there is always a correspondent spirit in the execution of the work. 
The striking brilliancy of his colours, and their lively opposition to 
each other, the flowing liberty and freedom of his outline, the ani- 
mated pencil with which every object is touched, all contribute to 
awaken and keep alive the attentien of the spectator; awaken in 
him, in some measure, correspondent sensations, and make him feel 
a degree of that enthusiasm with which the painter was carried away. 
To this we may add the complete uniformity in all the parts of the 
work, so that the whole seems to be conducted, and grow out of one 
mind ; every thing is of a piece, and fits its place. Even his taste 
of drawing and of form appears to correspond better with his celour- 
ing and composition, than if he had adopted any other manner, 
though that manner, simply considered, might be better ; it is here 
as in personal attractions ; there is frequently found a certain agree- 
ment and correspondence in the whole together, which is often more 
captivating than mere regular beauty. 
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¢ Rubens appears to have had that confidence in himself, which it 
is necessary for every artist to assume, when he has finished his stu- 
dies, and may venture in some measure to throw aside the fetters of 
authority ; to consider the rules as subject to his controul, and not 
himself subject to the rules ; to risk and to dare extraordinary attempts 
without a guide, abandoning himself to his own sensations, and de- 
pending upon them. To this confidence must be imputed that ori- 
ginality of manner by which he may be truly said to have extended 
the limits of the art. After Rubens had made up his manner, he 
never looked out of himself for assistance: there is consequently very 
little in his works that appears to be taken from other masters. If he 
has borrowed any thing, he has had the address to change and adapt 
it so well tothe rest of his work, that the theft is not discoverable. 

‘ Beside the excellency of Rubens in these general powers, he pos- 
sessed the true art of imitating. He saw the objects of nature with 
a painter’s eye; he saw at once the predominant feature by which 
every object is known and distinguished ; and as soon as seen, it was 
executed with a facility that is astonishing: and let me add, this fa- 
cility is toa painter, when he closely examines a picture, a source of 
great pleasure. How far this excellence may be perceived or felt by 
those who are not painters, I know not: to them certainly it is not 
enough that objects be truly represented; they must likewise be re- 
presented with grace ; which means here, that the work is done with 
facility, and without effort. Rubens was, perhaps, the greatest 
master in the mechanical part of the art, the best workman with his 
tools, that ever exercised a pencil. 

‘ This part of the art, though it does not hold a rank with the 
powers of invention, of giving chzracter and expression, has yet in it 
what may be called genius. It is certainly something that cannot be 
taught by words, though it may be learned by a frequent examination 
of those pictures which possess this excellence. It is felt by very 
few painters ; and is as rare at this time among the living painters as 
any of the higher excellencies of the aM. 

‘ This power, which Rubens possessed in the highest degree, ena- 
bled him to represent whatever he undertook better than any other 
painter. His animals, particularly lions and horses, are so admirable, 
that it may be said they were never properly represented but by him. 
His portraits rank with the best works of the painters who have made 
that branch of the art the sole business of their lives; and of those he 
has left a great variety of specimens. The same may be said of his 
landscapes ; and though Claude Lorrain finished more minutely, as 
becomes a professor in any particular branch, yet there is such an 
airiness and facility in the landscapes of Rubens, that a painter would 
as soon wish to be the author of them, as those of Claude, or any other 
artist whatever. 

: The pictures of Rubens have this effect on the spectator, that he 
feels himself in no wise disposed to pick out and dwe# on his defects. 
The criticisms which are made on him are indeed oftcs unreasonable. 
His style ought no more to be blamed for not having the sublimity of 


ey Angelo, than Ovid should be censured because he is not like 
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‘ However, it must be acknowledged that he wanted many excels 
lencies, which would have perfectly united with his style. Among 
those we may reckon beauty in his female characters: sometimes in- 
deed they make approaches to it;‘they are healthy and comely wo. 
men, but seldom, if ever, possess any degree of elegance: the same 
may be said of his young men and children: his old men have that 
sort of dignity which a bushy beard will confer; but he never pos- 
sessed a poetical conception of character. In his representations of 
the highest characters in the Christian or the fabulous world, instead 
of something above humanity, which might fill the idea which is 
conceived of such beings, the spectator finds little more than mere 
mortals, such as he meets with ev ery day. 

‘ The incorrectness of Rubens in regard to his outline oftener pro- 
ceeds from haste and carelessness, than from inability: there are in 
his great works, to which he seems to have paid more particular at- 
tention, naked figures as eminent fortheir drawing as for their colour- 
ing. He appears to have entertained a great abhorrence of the 
meagre dry manner of his predecessors, the old German and Flemish 
painters; to avoid which, he kept his outline large and flowing : 
this, carried to an extreme, produced that heaviness which is so fre- 
quently found in his figures. Another defect of this great painter is 
his inattention to the foldmgs of his drapery, especially that of his 
women : it 1s scarcely ever cast with any choice or skill. 

‘ Carlo Maratti and Rubens are in this respect in opposite ex- 
tremes ; one discovers too much art in the disposition of drapery, and 
the other too little. Rubens’s drapery, besides, is not properly his 
torical; the quality of the stuff of which it is composed, 1s too accu- 

rately di stinguishec ; resembling the manner of Paul Veronese. This 
drapery is less offensive in Rubens than it would be in many other 
painters, as It partly contributes to that richness which is the peculiar 
character of his style, which we do not pretend to set forth as of the 
most simple and subli ime kind, 

The difference of the manner of Rubens, from that of any other 
pau iter before him, is ju nothing more distinguishable than in his co- 
louring, which is totally different from that of Titian, Coreggio, or 
any of the great colourists. ‘The effect of his pictures may be not 
improperly compared to clusters of flowers; all his colours appear as 
clear and as beautiful: at the same time he has avoided that tawdry 
effect which one would expect such gay colours to produce 3 in this 
respect resembling Barocci more than any other painter. What was 
said of an sationt pai ter, may be applied to those two artists,— 
that their figures look as if they fed upon roses. 

‘ It would be a curious and a profitable study for a painter to 
examine the difference and the cau ae that difference of effect in the 
works of Coreggio and Rubens, both excellent in different ways. 
The preference “probab! nly would be given according to the different 

habits of the connoisseur: those who had received their first impress 

_ sions from the works of Rubens would censure Coreggio as heavy 5 
and the admirers of Coreggi o would say Rubens wanted solidity of 
effect. There is lightness, at ivMess, and facility in Rubens, his advo- 
eates will urge, an id comparatively a laborious heaviness in Coreggios 
whose 
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hose admirers will complain of Rubens’s manner being careless and 
unfinished, whilst the works of Coreggio are wrought to the highest 
degree of delicacy : and. what may be advanced in favour of Coreg- 
gio’s breadth of light will by his censurers be called affected and pe- 
dantick. It must be observed that we are apeaking solely of the 
manuer, the effect of the picture; and we may conclude, according 
tothe custom in pastoral poetry, by bestowing on each of these illus- 
{rious painters a garland, without attributing superiority to either. 

‘To conclude; I will venture to repeat in favour of Rubens, 
what I have before said in regard to the Dutch school,—that those 
who cannot see the extraordinary merit of ,this great painter, either 
have a narrow conception of the variety of art, or are led away by 
the affectation of approving nothing but what comes from the Italian 
school.’ 


We have been so much fascinated by this newly-published 
literary labour of our excellent artist and critic on his art, that 
we have, perhaps, been too liberal of quotation: but we shall 
readily be forgiven by the friends of the eaux arts, and shall 
not despair of pardon from others. Indeed we extended our 
extracts from the preceding article to a greater length, on ac- 
count of its being the only one in the 2d vol. of which we have 
not already given our opinion; as our readers, we trust, will 
recollect, when they have perused the following table of con- 
tents of this vol. of Sir Jos. Reynolds’s works: 


A Fourney to Flanders and Holland. 

The Art of Painting by Du Fresnoy, translated into English Verse by the 
Rev. William Mason. 

Annotations on Du Fresnoy’s Poem by Sir Fos. Reynolds. 

Du Fresnoy’s Sentiments on the principal Painters of the two last Azes. 

Dryden's Preface to his Translation of Du Fresnoy, with a Parallel be- 
tween Poetry and Painting. 

Pope's Epistle to Fervas, with Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, translated by 
Dryden. 

A Chronological List of Painters, from the Revival of the Art to the Be- 
ginning of the present Century, by Mr. Gray. 

Alphabetical List of Painters. 


All these articles, except the Journey to Flanders, were 


published together in a 4to vol. by Mr. Mason, at York, 17835 


and they were carefully reviewed in our Number for June in the 
same year, vol, Ixviii. 


_A portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, engraved by Miss Caro- 
line Watson from the well known picture painted by himself, 
is prefixed to the first volume. 
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Art. V. The History and Antiquities of the Hundred of Desborough, 
and Deanery of Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire; including the Borough 
Towns of Wycombe and Marlow, and Sixteen Parishes. By 
Thomas Langley, M.A. 4to. pp. 482. 11 1s. Boards, 
Faulder, and White. 1797. 


M2? of the English and all the Welsh counties * are still 
, without their legitimate historian. ‘The present age has 
been particularly favourable to works professing to establish 
the seigniorial history of England, and which deduce and 
identify landed property through the variation of tenure and a 
long series of tenants. Parochial accounts, from the period of 
the universal predominance of the feudal syftem to its final 
abolition, and the consequent advantage transferred to com- 
mercial men in the power of making purchases, will find many 
admirers among those who (unlike philosophers and poets, who 
live ‘on airy nothing”) can boast ‘a local habitation and aname,” 

The term collections has been frequently adopted, with lite. 
rary humility, by some whose county-histories are formed on 
system without professing it; and which seem to preclude, 
by laudable industry of compilation, more satisfactory inform. 
ation on any specific subject. In works, therefore, of this 
nature, where a “history” is announced, a deficiency of sys- 
tem or an irregularity in the plan must occasion a certain dee 
gree of disappointment. 

Premising thus much, we must allow the justness of Mr, 
Langley’s observation ‘ that it is in vain to palliate errors 
which cannot be concealed, or to offer excuses for defects 
which cannot be admitted,’ p. ix. . 

The description of counties, by dividing them into hundreds, 
was first adopted by Sir William Dugdale in his account of 
Warwickshire, and has been more generally followed than that 
into deaneries; in the present instance, the hundred of Des- 
borough and the deanery of Wycombe are co-extensive :_ which 
is very unusual. Buckinghamshire is stated by Speed to 
contain 184 parishes, but few of them merit general attention 
in a degree equal to the sixteen selected in this volume. 

Most of our provincial historians have made their peculiar 
course of study apparent in their works. Whether their atten- 
tion has been directed to the investigation of Druidical monu- 
ments, Roman Roads, or Danish encampments, or to the far 
more interesting subjects of ecclesiastical or military history and 
architecture, the favourite topic has been allowed more than 
its due share of discussion. In some of the later publications, 
natural history, botany, and mineralogy, have been judiciously 








* Mr. Williams’s recent History of Monmouthshire should perhaps be 
excepted, 
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‘troduced, and have given a philosophic air to pages formerly 
condemned as the dullest of all literary labour, abounding 
only in antiquated genealogies, the annals of corporations and 
churchwardens, and descriptive sketches of church-yards. 

We have endeavoured to discover whether Mr. L. had taken 
any ground in particular, but we could not decide that any 
specific subject of antiquity or of science formed a prominent 
feature in his plan. In picturesque description, lately become 
so fashionable, he has acquitted himself well; of which the ac- 
count of the villas formed by the late Lord le Despencer con- 
stitutes a favourable instance —Of Medmenham Abbey, we have 
the following account: 


‘ The abbey-house, with its ivy-mantled roof and walls, forms a 
very picturesque object. The late addition of a ruined tower, dloy- 
ster, and other corresponding parts, is made with so much taste and 
propriety, that when time shall have worn off all traces of the rule 
and blunted its sharp edges; when the ivy shall have continued its 
embraces, and the mosses of various hues overspread the surface, some 
future writer will be disposed to class it with the more ancient pile, 
Within the cloyster a room is fitted up with the same good taste, and 
the glare of light is judiciously excluded by the pleasing gloom of 
ancient stained glass, chiefly coronets, roses, and portcullises. Over 
the door, Argent, a saltire or; but as these armorial bearings carry 
no history with them, it is unnecessary to be minute in the descrips 
tion. 


fant Saviour in her arms, carved in marble, still remains, and is placed 
in a niche of the tower. 

‘ After the suppression of Bisham, June 30, 1539, the lands be- 
longing to this monastery were granted to Robert Mone and others. 
The family of Duffield succeeded very soon afterwards; for James 
Duffield presented to the living in 1563, and they possessed the 
estate till 1779, when the site of the abbey was purchased by John 
Morton, esq. chief justice of Chester, and was sold by his widow, to- 
gether with Danesfield, to Robert Scott, esq. in 1786. 

‘Some few years since, the house was tenanted by a society of men 
of wit and fashion under the title of Monks of St. Francis, whose 
habit they assumed. During the season of their conventual residence 
they are supposed not to Sone adhered very rigidly to the rules of 
life which St. Francis had enjoined *. Over the door is inscribed 
the motto of its last monastic order * Fay ce que voudras.? 

* Some anecdotes related in a publication of that day, were said 
to refer to this society ; but from the little information I have collect- 
ed, there appears to be no strong foundation for that opinion. The 
woman who was their only coke domestic, is still living: and after 
many enquiries, I believe all their transactions may as well be buried 
in oblivion.’ — 





* The late Mr. Wilkes was a member of this convivial society. Rev. 
M 4 ¢ The 


‘ The figure of the Virgin seated on a throne and holding the a 
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‘ The gardens of West Wycombe were designed by Lord Le 


Despenser, and finished with a similar profusion of ornament to that 
which pervades the house. ‘Temples, statues, and vases, by turns 
attracted and wearied the attention ; but still the grand outlines of 
the grounds were such as at all-times, and under ever; disadvantage, 
whether of superfluous decoration or unmerited neglect, claimed and 
received general admiration. The character of the place is beauty ; 
there is nothing grand or sublime, but the whole scene 1s cheerful and 
animated. ‘The water, whether divided into several streams, ex- 

anded into a clear pellucid lake, or meandering m a gentle river 
through the lawn, is the leading feature of the landscape. ‘The lake 
is indeed a fine memorial of lord Le Despenser’s taste and judgment, 
and will more than counterbalance his lordship’s fondness for trifling 
decoration, which formerly appeared in every direction. Its boun. 
daries are easy and natural, the surface in every breeze becomes a 
shattered mirror, and receives the tremulous impression of the sky; 
from whence the effect of light and shade is so exquisitely thrown 
over the whole. 

‘ We may observe, that the islands are happily situated, nor are 
they planted with firs, which are at hand a heavy lump, at a distance 
a murky spot; but with forest trees, which are attaining age and 
beauty. The removal of some of these on one of the islands has given 
a more extended view, and perhaps improved the scene, but certainly 
has taken away from the beauty of the island. 

‘ Time had, however, spread its changing influence over these 

cenes, and, by adding wildness to the luxuriance of vegetation, had 
cast a gloom over the whole: on the house, by depressing it—on 
the water, by darkening its surface—and on the lawn, by lengthened 
shadows. 

‘ Under the direction of Mr. Repton, this admired residence will 
be restored to its original beauty. Nature, being stripped of the 
gaudy trappings of art, will assume her wonted loveliness, and the 
simplicity of the design will prevent the grounds falling into that dis 
order which time and neglect had lately occasioned. 

‘ The principal alteration proposed, and which has been partly 
executed, is the removal of some very lofty trees, which obscured 
the house, and concealed the charming scene below. ‘The view af 
the lake and its opposite shore is now opened, and ‘gives spirit to the 
landscape. The gardens are contracted, some useless and unmeaning 
buildings removed, and cattle will Se allowed to graze upon the 
banks of the lake. 

‘ Of the buildings which remain, the music-room pavilion claims 
attention, both fiom the beauty of the situation and elegance of 
the design. 

‘ Another alteration of great taste and utility is the approach to the 
house, which is at present extremely inconvenient. It is proposed to 
erect an elegant lodge on the turnpike road opposite the saw-mill, and 
to bring the road on the north side of the park in an easy direction 
till the lake points out its future course, and from whence the house 
ts seen to great advantage. Winding round the banks, it will pass 
15 over 
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over a pleasing bridge, and, joining the other road from Oxford, as 
cend to the [onic portico. 


‘ The park, though not extensive, partakes of all the beauty of 
the po, with the addition of au enlarged prospect of the vale and 
the surrounding hills. ‘The town and church of High Wycombe are 
seen in several directions to great advantage. ‘The church and mau- 
soleum of West Wycombe are rather to be considered as part of the 
garde scenery. The river winds through the whole extent; and 
though the wood has not yet acquired the venerable appearance of a 
more ancient deer-park, yet it is making considerable advances, is rich 
in foliage, and happily clumped. ‘This domain might be much ex- 


tended, rand would in consequence embrace a greater variety of sylvar 
scenery.’ 


The sixteen parishes are severally examined, by the deduc- 
tions of manerial or other property, from Domesday, to the 
present poffeflors; and the benefices, with a series of patrons 
and incumbents, are not overlooked. Sepulchral notices are 
detailed at length, and armorial ensigns given very largely, but 
not with even elementary accuracy. We are unwilling to point 
out numerous instances, which might have been fo easil 
avoided or corrected. The descents of several noble families 
are compiled from the peerage books ; it is still necessary to 
observe that the true name of Andrew Lord Windsor (p. 160) 
was © Andrews,’ which he bore from his mother; as Collins 
himself, the cited authority in this instance, has scrupulously 
stated. Well aware of the real difficulty of compiling a county 
history, otherwise popular than from its local interest with in- 
dividuals, nothing is intended by us that may discourage Mr. L. 
from completing the survey of Buckinghamshire; we nis only 
hint that, to clearness, authenticity, and compression of multi- 
farious matter, works of this nature owe all their comparative 
excellence. 


a — 





Art. VI. Du Vrai Principe Actif de P Economie Politique; &c. is é. 
Of the truce actuating Principle of Political GEconomy, or of true 
Public Credit. 4to. pp. go. Londen. 1797. Printed by 
Cooper and Graham. 

THE preface to this pamphlet informs us that it is written by 

M. Herrenschwand, who has often attracted a greater 
share of our attention than the literary public seems to parti- 
cipate*: he is one of those who reason, as the French say, 
consequently from assumed and unproved principles; and who 
expect that every thing fairly deduced from inadmissible pre- 
mises should pass for demonstration. He pants a very logical 
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manner ; and he repeats whole propositions and members of 
propositions, in each successive step of his argument, with the 
correctness of an echo, and with the most fatiguing iterae 
tion. 

M. Herrenschwand asserts, we know not with what reason, 
that a progressive increase of the precious metals in a state is 
the cause of progressive circulation and progressive industry ; 
and consequently of progressive public prosperity :—whereas, 
it is merely an effect; and by nomeans an important nor an 
essential one. On this erroneous position, he proceeds to 
found the doctrine that the chief duty of the statesman is to 
provide for the progressive and gradual increase of the pre- 
cious metals; and that the too slow or too swift introduction 
of this new metallic wealth, into circulation, is alike injurious 
to the community. All this belongs to the quackery of states- 
manship, and is worthy of Sir James Steuart. If the master of 
the mint does not provide the necessary mass of gold and silver 
for the purposes of circulation, merchants will take care to do 
it in the form of ingots or dollars; and whether the care of 
appreciating the werght and essay be managed by an agent of 
the government, or by an agent of the bankers, is of little 
moment. Laissez-nous faire was the only prayer of the mer- 
chants to Colbert, and is the eternal petition of a wise trading 
interest to every government. It is by what they do, not by 
what they leave undone, that statesmen injure the community. 
It is the institution of their privileged banks, their monopo- 
lizing companies, their free ports, and prohibitory dutics, 
which unnaturally /calize and accumulate wealth, that was in- 
tended by nature for equal diffusion among the skilful and in- 
dustrious. 

At length (p. 48) the author comes to the main business of 
his book; which is to recommend the foundation of a new 
government-bank, on peculiar principles. With a truly Chinese 
veneration for the number fwezty-jfive, he proposes that the 
quantity of paper-currency issued by this bank should amount 
to twenty-five times the value of its capital in specie. One 
twenty-fifth part only of the paper issued is to be annually 
convertible into specie on a given day; and this specie is, in 
great pomp, to be deposited at the place of payment a whole 
year before it is wanted. An annual interest of one per cent. 
is to accumulate on this paper; by which means, it is supposed 
that the notes payable in twenty-fve years would acquire as 
high a market-value as notes payable in one year, &c. 

This bank, then, is to be a panacea for all state-disorders 5 


it is to‘make two thirds of the present revenue sufficient for 
the 
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the public exigencies, and to render the present workhouges 
superfluous. 


Let us never despair of the commonwealth! Tay. 








—_-—— 
—_—_— 


Art. VII.  Pyrology 5 ors the Connexion between Natural and 
Moral Philosophy: with a short Disquisition on the Origin of 
Christianity. By William Okely, M. D. Physician to the North- 
ampton Infirmary, &c. 8vo. pp. 390 6s. Boards. John- 
son. 1797 

His book, however wild in its theory or dangerous in its 

principles, is the work of no vulgar mind. We shall, 
therefore, endeavour to give an idea of it rather by a few ex- 
tracts than by our own comments; and first, § On the best 
mode of philosophizing :’ 


¢ Two methods have been practised by mankind, in their attempts 
to explain natural phenomena, or to find out the relation which na- 
ture in general bears to the nature of the human species in partie 
cular. ‘I'he one was followed by the ancients ; and as Aristotle pur- 
sued it the farthest, and most successfully, we shall frequently call 
it the Aristotelian method: the other was invented by the famous 
Bacon Lord Verulam, and may be termed the Baconian. 

‘I shall shortly describe the nature of both these methods, and 
then point out their several advantages and disadvantages. 

‘ The Aristotelian mode of philosophizing consists of two stages, 
which I shall call observation and composition. By observation, 
under which I comprehend judicious reading, or treasuring up the 
observations of others: by observation a large stock of facts is ac- 
cumulated in the brain of the philosopher. By composition this 
stock is afterwards sorted or arranged, according to their agreement 
or disagreement, so as to form a smaller number of general truths, 
each including a great number of particular ones. ‘This method is 
peculiarly adapted to moral philosophy, most of the facts necessary 
in the cultivation of that branch being easily procured, as they require 
nothing but attention to a man’s own thoughts and feelings, and to 
the ordinary occurrences of life; while natural philosophy, on the 
ether hand, must collect its facts from an extensive survey of nature ; 
a survey not to be taken without great expense, much travelling, and 
the united endeavours of ages. What chicfly hinders the success of 
men in the cultivation of moral philosophy, is their prejudices, pas- 
sions, and interests. The two latter, passions and interests, totally in- 
capacitate all who are engaged in the active scenes of life for the under- 
taking. And even those philosophers, who unite leisure, coolness, and 
impartiality, find it extremely difficult to get the better of prejudices 
imbibed in early youth, from that part of their education which they 
received at the will of others, before they themselves had arrived at 
ycars of discretion. Yet we shall have occasion to shew, in another 
part of this treatise, that there are defects in moral philosophy arising 

tom another source, which can only be supplied from natural know- 


ledge, 
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ledge, -and which must continue to exist, till peculiar circumstanceg 
have enabled men to carry that branch to a very high degree of per. 
fection. 

_© Towards the perfection of natural philosophy, the other method 
alluded to, I mevn the Bacouian method of philosophizing, is abso. 
Jutely necessary, and that for two reasons. First, as the relations, 
which this’ branch of philosophy considers, are those of bodies with. 
out us, they must be found out by patient observation and experi- 
ment ; and it is the use of experimicut chiefly, which constituces the 
Baconian method, and distinguishes the modern philosophers from 
the ancient. Secondly, it is the object of every useful philosopher, 
not only to investigate truth, but also to propagate it when found ; 
which supposes the art of demonstratiug. Now, though single truths, 
immediately applicable to practice, may be properly enough incul- 
eated by the argumentum ad homines, that is, by discovering and point- 
ing out to men a connexion between their present belict or wishes, 
and between the new truth to be jnculcated ; yet with respect to 
fundamental truths and new systems this is not the case. Here we 
are under the necessity, either of tracing a clear connexion between 
the new truth, and other undoubted ones, (which supposes the 
pupils to have philosophical minds, ) or we must produce some strik- 
ing effect, not.to be produced without admitting the principle which 
we wish to demonstrate. Thus we see, that experiment is equally 
necessary for the discovery of natural truth, and to convince mankind, 
that what we have discovered is really true. A genuine Bacoman 
philosopher is led, by speculating upon what he already knows, to the 
suspicion of new truths ; and has recourse to experiment, that he may 
discover, whether his suspicions were well or ill founded. 

¢ This method is tedious but certain ; the Aristotelian is far more 
expeditious, but, except in the very best heads, liable to great un 
eertainty and error; and even in the best highly precarious. 

‘ We may, however, with confidence look forward to an event, 
which will have a tendency to add certainty to the Aristotelian me- 
thod, and dispatch to the other. The event to which I allude, is 
the perfection of the moral and physiological sciences. For as all our 
knowledge of nature must,pass through the medium of our own fa- 
culties, it is evident how much a perfect acquaintance with the lat- 
ter must add to the authority of our first suspicions upon things with- 

out us. It is the imperfection of moral knowledge which makes 
conjecture often shoot so wide of the mark. As the science of mo- 
rality improves, there will be less and less occasion for having recourse 
to experiment. A time may even possibly come, when those who 
devote themselves to philosophy, will find their intuitive sagacity 
equally to be trusted with the slowest and most cautious. march of 
our present experimentalists.’ 

We now proceed to indicate the system of nature, which the 
author deduces from his mingled method of philesophizing: 

‘ A certain mean concentration of power constitutes a substance, 
which in its different quantities gives to men the sensation of heat m 
various degrees. 
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¢ As this substance is well Known, very common, and probably 
the least concentrated state of power with which we are acquainted, 
we may take it for a standard of other powers. 

¢ To this substance I give the name of Calorique. 

« As the particles of all other substances known to us consist of 
puwer more condensed than it is in the particles of Calorique, any 

iven particle may be considered as made up of a certain number of 
particles of Calorique’— 

¢ The particles of bodies are composed of the same powerful points 
as the interstitial Calorique, but generally contain an infinitely greater 
number in a given space.’— 

¢ When we contemplate the various objects of nature, we cannot 
but observe certain masses, which are considered each as constituting 
a whole. ‘Thus aman, a horse, a dog, a pebble, a bit of gold, are 
each units, distinct from the rest of the untverse. It may be worth 
eur while to enquire what it is that constitutes this unity. It is cer- 
tainly not mere juxta-position of particles. ‘Two pebbles placed by 
each other are never taken for a large one. It is not mere accretion. 
Two small diamonds joined by means of any other substance, would 
never pass for one large one. Suppose a piece of glass to be broken 
into two; the broken surfaces are smooth, and apply to each other 
with the greatest accuracy ; yet you may put them together, and 
press them against each other with any degree of force, they will 
never afrain unite to form one piece of glass. Dut if you melt them 
together, that is, add Ca/origue till the repulsion of their particles be- 
comes equal to their attraction, which constitutes a fluid, they will 
while confined, form one fluid; and if sufiered to cool with the pro- 
per precautions, that is, if you again ‘gradually draw off the addi- 


tional Calorique, they will at last concrete into one piece of glass, as 


before. 
¢ F } — ‘ 612M) ~wnermn Wt b t ’ hi | lik > f } 
rom this common experiment, but winch, lke many other 
common experiments, has not yet suggested all the inferences that 


might be drawn from it, we must, I think, conclude, that it is the 
continuity, and a distribution in some measure equable of Calorique, 
which renders any mass or body a uatuval unit. I say a distribution 
in some measure equable, because | mean not to say, that in a body so 
constituted, the Calorique must be every where of the same density ; on 
the contrary, I have other reasons for thinking that it is not so; but 
that the difference of density must be gradual, and without sudden 
leaps; or, which is the same thing, that it must be distributed ac- 
cording to some certain law.’— 

‘ Lite and sense depend npon a certain portion of Calorique diffused 
through the whole organization of an animal. 

‘ It I say, that perception is one of the properties of Calorique, 
and motion the natural effect of perception, and that wherever in any 
system the Calorique of every part is connected by continuity with a 
portion of the same substance placed somewhere as in a centre, that 


centre will have a perception of all the changes which take place in°* 


the system, and will have a power of producing motion in every part 
of the same system; when I say this, the negative can never be 


proved till you produce me a sysiem so formed, where the effects do 
tet engue, 
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¢ When this superinduced quantity of Calorique is removed, (which 
before by its presence shielded the Calorique existing in the body as 
a mixt on external influences, by receiving those influences, and 
thereby producing the phznomena of life, ) then the Calorigque con- 
tained in the mixt comes to be affected by external influence, and 
that mixt of course to be changed.’— 

¢ By this theory the diihculty of accounting for the operation of 
the soul upon the body, and the body upon the soul, is entirely 
removed. All bodies contain the same substance, with that which 
constitutes the most active part of animal bodies, and of the human 
body in particular, differing only im proportion and arrangement.” 


Dr. Okely then, like many disciples of the Leibnitzian 
school, supposes the universe to consist of two substances ra- 
dically distinct : one of which, by him called Calorique, is essen. 
tially percipient, and serves, like their monads, for the mate. 
tial of souls; the other of which, like their atoms, is essentially 
inert and passive, and is the material of bodies. From these 
preliminaries, we naturally expected the inference that Calorique 
is the soul of the world; that, by means of the reciprocal ac- 
tion of its particles, all the phenomena of the universe are 
perceived, and all its motious stimulated by the mighty go- 
vernor 3 in a word, that fire is God; and that we ought all to 
become fire-worshippers. We erred, however, in this con- 
jecture : 

¢ The eras of mankind in general which have already happened, 
and which, it is to be observed, fall about the same time, not exactly 
at the same time, in different quarters of the world *, are polytheism 
and deism. At present, appearances seem to point out that anew 
xra is at no great distance, the nature of which will be seen in the 
first chapter of this section, which treats on Deity. 

‘ The nature of polytheism is well-known, and, as being long 
exploded over the greater part of the world, little interesting to the 
inhabitants of Great Britian. 

¢ By the era of deism, which. still exists with us, I mean the 
existence of religions, however different in other respects, yet agree- 
ing in the belief of a superintendant of the world, and of human 
affairs in particular, who differs in nothing but magnitude of attriy 
butes from an human governor, and which is probably only an er- 
larged image of such a govcruor. 

© Of deism the epicycle of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments is a necessary appendix. For, as uniform experience shews, 
that the distribution of moral good and evil by no means follows 
those laws, by which an human governor of equal attributes with 
the divine superintendant would be guided, there is no way of sav- 
ing the hypothesis of infinite attributes, but by the supposition of 
juster recompenses hereafter.’— 


—_-— 





‘ * A few hundred years is no great distance in such extensive 
considerations.’ 
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¢ The Deity is to the universe what our active powers are to our 
bodies, or rather to our brains, the seat of our intellects; for in re- 
ference to our intellects, even our own bodies must be considered as 
a world without us. In the universe as in the human brain, the power 
resides in, and animates that upon which it acts. Here no previous 
experience, no observation, no working after a plan are necessary. 
The cause for exertion arrives, the exertion takes place, the effect 
ensues: all this is instantaneous, as the starting of a bright thought 
in a poet’s mind ; a process indeed which bears the nearest resem- 
blance to the operations of Deity. 

‘ A Being without wants can have no occasion for the human 
mode of employing means to gain ends; whatever looks like an ia- 
stance of that process in the works of creation, appears, upon a 
nearer scrutiny, to bear a different interpretation ; as shall be shewn 
by several instances in their proper places. Here then is aa end 
of the doctrine of final causes, that bane of all true know! 
and chaste philosophy. The only want that can with propriety 
ascribed to the Deity, is that of acting ; but the same cause, which 
in any particular instance occasions the necessity of action, deter- 
mines also the quantity and direction in which it is to be excited. 

‘ This definition of Deity and of divine power, which makes uni- 
versal space to be as it were the sensorium of Deity, while things are 
the ideas, and the changes which take place in the universe the 
operations of the divine mind, agrees in the main with the Mosaie 
account of creation ; an account which is evidently the production of 
a vigorous mind, aiming, at too early a period in the progress of hu- 
man society, at philosophical truth. The instantaneous effect of 
the divine wish is well expressed in those words: “ Let there. be 
light, and there was light.” Milton’s account, on the contrary, 
how God grasped the golden compasses, and sketched the vast cir- 
cumference, is like similar expressions in the Psalms, mere poetry, 
the effusion of a warm imagination, tracing with boldness inaccurate 
resemblances between the great operations of nature, and the petty 
artifices of man.’ 

A displeasing want of arrangement diminishes the value of 
this work, which abounds with rash excursive dissertations on 
topics very slightly connected with its subject ; such as the chap- 
ter on Humanity, p. 287, and those on the origin of Christ- 
lanity. Of the latter, we refrain from speaking ; as the inti- 
mations which they contain would be painful to many of our 
readers, and are at best very unsatisfactory. After so much 
genius and erudition have been employed in every corner of 
Europe, during this whole century, to batter down the bulwarks 
of Christianity, it is curious that all the philosophic theories of 
its origin should imply a series of the most enormous moral 
miracles, Of his own system, this writer has already seen the 
imperfection ; as a proot of which, the following praiseworthy 


acknowlegement has been inserted in some of the public 
prints : 
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«© The author of Pyrology feels himself irresistibly impelled. t@ 
make known by this channel to all those who may have seen his 
book, that he is now thoroughly convinced of the Moral Govern. 
ment of God, the immortality of the human soul, a future state, and 
of the truth of Christianity in its fullest extent. For his involunta 
error he confidently hopes to be pardoned by Almighty God, through 
the merits of his Son Jesus Christ ; but at the same time thinks it his 
duty in this public manner to solicit, the pardon of his readers, for 
having as much as in hm lay, though he trusts ineffectually contri- 
buted to lead them astray. | 

‘¢ He is now preparing a Postscript on the abovementioned subjects, 
to be given gratis to all who possess his work.” 


This happy termination of the author’s conflicts of mind 
affords a new proof of the shrewdness of a remark of Hume *, 
with which we shall conclude: 


«¢'The most natural sentiment, which a well-disposed mind will feel 
on this occasion, is a longing desire and expectation, that heaven 
would be pleased to dissipate, at least alleviate, this profound igno- 
rance, by affording some more particular revelation to mankind, ‘and 
making discoveries of the nature, attributes, and operations of the 
divine object of our faith. A person, seasoned with a just sense of 
the imperfections of natural reason, will fly to revealed truth with 
the greatest avidity: while the haughty dogmatist, persuaded that 
he can erect a complete system of theology by the mere help of phi- 
losophy, disdains any further aid, and rejects this adventitious in- 
structor. ‘To be a philosophical sceptic is, in a man of letters, the 
first and most essential step towards being a sound believing 
Christian.” 


Tay, 





Art. VIII. Biographical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes, of 
several of the most eminent Persons of the present Age. Never 
before printed. With an Appendix; consisting of Original, Ex- 

lanatory, and Scarce Papers. By the Author of Anecdotes of 
the late Earl of Chatham. 8vo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Long- 
man. 1797. 


gs HE author of these volumes has convinced us that he has 

been an attentive and vigilant observer of the various po- 
litical characters and events, that have occurred during the 
present reign. Indeed, many of the persons who are the ob- 
jects of his notice have had so considerable a share in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, that an account of their conduct 
seems rather to belong to the genera! history of the times than 
to the more select province of anecdote. ‘The principal cha- 
racters here exhibited as statesmen or political writers are the 
following: the Dukesof Grafton and Leeds, Dr.Butler, (the pre- 
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* Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, XIIth part. 
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sent Bishop of Hereford,) Dr. O’Beirne, (Bishop of Ossory, ) Sir 
John Dalrymple, the Earls of Mansfield and Camden, in the 
first volume: Earl ‘Temple, Lords Geo. Grenville and Geo. Ger- 
main, Mr. Wedgwood *, and Dr. Franklins in the second. 
‘he third volume consists entirely of political essays and tracts, 

that 





—— 


* We are not surprised to see the name of Wepcwoon standing 
with so much distinction in this work ; for, though generally known 
only as an artist of the first class, his character, sad his importance 
with respect to the commercial interests of his country, well 
entitle him to be considered as a Pustic Man.—As thie editor's 
account of this ingenious artist is, to our certain knowlege, very cor- 
rect and true, we shall extract from it the following particulars : 

‘He [Mr. W.] was the maker of his own fortune ; and his country 
has been benefitted by his exertions, in a proportion not to be cal- 
culated. 

‘ His many discoveries of new species of earthen wares and por 
celains, his studied forms and chaste style of decoration, and the cors 
rectness and judgment with which all his works were executed under 
his own eye, and by artists for the most part of his own forming, 
have turned the current of this branch of commerce ; for before his 
time, England imported the finer earthen wares; but for more than 
20 years past he has exported them to a very great annual amount, 
the whole of which is drawn from the earth, and from the industry 
of the inhabitants ; while the national taste has been improved, and 
its reputation raised in foreign countries. 

‘ His inventions have prodigiously increased the number of per- 
sons employed in the potteries, and in the traffic and transport of 
their materials from distant parts of the kingdom ; and this class of 
manufacturers is also indebted to him for ci mechanical contrivance 
and arrangement in their operations ; his private manufactory having 
had, for 30 years, and upwards, all the efficacy of a public work of 
experiment. : 

‘ Neither was he unknown in the walks of philosophy. His com- 
munications to the Royal Society, of which he was a member, 
shewed a mind enlightened by science ; and contributed to procure 
him the esteem of scientific men at home, and throughout Europe. 

_ * At an early period of his life, seeing the impossibility of extend- 
ing considerably the manufactory he was engaged in on the spot 
which gave him birth, [ Burslem, near Newcastle, Staffordshire, with. 
out the advantages of inland navigation, he was the proposer of the 
Grand Trunk Canal, and the chief agent in obtaining the act of parlia- 
ment for making it, against the prejudices of the landed interest, 
which at that time stood very high, and but just before had been with 
great difficulty overcome in another quarter. by the all-powerful in- 
fluence of a Noble Duke, whose Canal was at that time the onl 

one that had been constructed in this kingdom. The Grand Trunk 
Canal is go miles in length, uniting the rivers Trent and Mersey ; 
and branches have since been made from it to the Severn, to Oxford, 
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that appeared to the compiler worthy of being rescued from 
: the ordinary fate of fugitive performances. 

Under the article relating to the Duke of Grafton, we are 
assured that the author is in possession of the secret respecting 
the real writer of the Letters signed Junius. This mighty 
mystery is half disclosed and half concealed in the following 
passage, which we submit to the consideration of our readers. 


‘ The bold assertions and keen invectives with which the papers 
ef “ Junius” abounded throughout, contributed greatly to their 
popularity and fame. They were occasionally attributed to Lord 
Sackville, to the Right Hon. W. G. Hamilton, to the Right Hon, 
Edmund Burke, to John Dunning, esq. and many others, Bus with. 
out the least ground or foundation in truth. It is to be observed ot 
them, that all parties are attacked in them except the Grenvilles, 
During their original publication, the writer lived in Norfolk-street, 
in the Strand, not in affluent circumstances, but he did not write for 
pecuniary aid. He was a native of Ireland, .of an honourable family, 
and‘ of Trinity College, Dublin. He was at one time intended for 
the army, and at another for the bar ; but private circumstances pre- 
vented either taking place. Perhaps no man possessed a stronger me 
‘mory. He frequently attended parliament, and the courts in West 








and to many other parts, and it will also have a communication with 
the Grand ‘Function Canal from Braunston to Brentford. 
¢ He was the founder, and chief promoter, of an association of 
thanufacturers in London, which he denominated ** The Grand 
Chamber of the Manufacturers of Great Britains’’—-The occasion of 
this institution was, Mr. Pitt’s propositions, in 1786, for adjusting 
the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland. 
¢ When these propositions were made public, Mr. Wedgwood 
saw them pregnant with infinite mischiefs to the British manufac 
turers: with many he conversed, and to others he wrote. On this | 
‘great national subject he circulated his opinions in hand-bills, letters, 
essays, and paragraphs, in the newspapers; and by every possible 
! mode that he could take, endeavored to alarm the manufacturers of 
the whole kingdom, and direct their attention to the several sub- 
‘jects, &c. std: 
| ¢ Under a leader of such penetration and industry, the association 
j was quickly formed, of all the principal manufacturers, who, by pe 
‘sonal attendance or by delegates, became members of it.’ 
The author of this memoir proceeds to detail the history of this 
eommercial chamber ; its progréss in pursuance of the important ob 
jects of its institution ; its triumph over the Irish propositions ; 
‘finally, its dissolution, in consequence of the support given ‘to adm 
nistration with respect to the famous commercial treaty with Francé, 
‘negotiated by Mr. Eden, now Lord Auckland. The papers relat 
ing to the proceedings of the chamber in regard to this treaty wet 
printed, but not published :—the editor has preserved them ™ 
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minster-hall. And sometimes he committed to paper the speeches 
he had heard. There are some of Lord Chatham’s speeches on the 
American war, printed in the ‘ Anecdotes of Lord Chatham’s 
Life,”? which were taken by him; and they are allowed, by all those 
persons who heard them, to be accurate, even to minuteness. They 
want nothing but the dignified action, and eye of the noble Earl, to 
give them their original force and energy. When the public discon- 
tents concerning the Middlesex election, and other measures, had 
abated, he ceased to write ; which was about the close of the year 
1771. However, towards the end of the year 1779, he resumed 
his pen; and wrote a number of political essays, or letters, which 
he entitled, “ The Whig.”? They were printed in one of the public 
papers of that time. ‘There were eighteenof them. But there being 
no Sir William Draper to call them into notice, they died, with the other 
papers of the day. In composition, they are not inferior to his former 
papers. The reader will find some extracts from them, in the Appendix, 
article A. In the year 1791, he went to Madras with Lord Macart- 
ney, to whom he had been known in Ireland ; and there he died.’ 


The Letters to which we are here referred under the signature 
of a WuicG, and which are preserved in the Appendix, appear 
to us to bear no marks of the style of Junius, and are inferior 
in point of composition to those signed A Country GENTLE- 
MAN, which the author ascribes to the present Bishop of Os- 
sory. Appendix, 3d vol. 

We are sorry to observe, under the article concerning Lord 
Mansfield, a manifest disposition to degrade the character of 
the deceased Chief Justice : but we shall shortly have occasion 
to consider this subject more fully, when we come to notice 
the recent publication of Mr. Holliday *, who has fallen into 
the opposite extreme of undistinguishing admiration, We shall 
endeavour to hold the balance with an even hand. 

In the second volume, is contained a long and we believe 
an accurate detail of the late Lord Temple’s political conduct. 
The author gives a favourable view of the part taken by. that 
noble person, in the various negotiations which occupied so much 
of the public attention in the early part of the present reign. 
Perhaps the narrative of these transactions will now excite little 
interest; the parties at the Cocoa Tree+ and in Albemarle- 
street have been long forgotten; and we think that the Ap- 
pendix is unnecessarily loaded with quotations from pamphlets 
of little general concern. 

We have already observed that a just tribute of applause is 
paid to the character of the late Mr. Wedgwood: but the principal 
part of the second volume is occupied by an account of Dr. 


». 





_ 


* Life of Lord Mansfield, 4to. 
+ Some account of these proceedings will be found in the 
Monthly Review, vol. xxvii. p. 466. 
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Franklin; and, in particular, by some curious though very 
prolix papers relating to a grant of lands on the Ohio, which was 
the subject of much consideration before the Privy Council 
about the year1770. ‘The Appendix contains a minute and 
circumstantial relation of the duel * between Mr. Whately and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Temple, together with Dr. Franklin’s 
famous Letter, which occasioned a memorable speech replete 
with the bitterest personal invective against the Doctor +, deli- 
vered by Mr. Wedderburn (now Lord Chancellor) before the 
Lords of the Council, soon after this transaction. 

We cannot dismiss these volumes without observing that 
they contain a considerable portion of political information: 
but we must not allow them all the credit of originality which 
the author assumes in the commencement of his work. ‘The in- 
formation which he has communicated respecting the authors 
of popular pamphlets, that have appeared at different times, 
will probably be esteemed the most valuable and certainly the 
miost original part of the contents. Whether he has the per- 
mission of the respective writers to aflign their names, thus 
publicly, to their literary offspring, is a matter that lies between 
them and thiseditor. It is observable that he has not thought 
it proper to authenticate his communications by his own name ; 
and that, while he draws aside the veil of secrecy from others, 
he himself chooses to retire behind the shelter of an anony- 
mous publication. 

Notwithstanding the objections which must for ever remain 
in force against anonymous festimony {, this compilement of 
political facts and circumstances will, by its most discerning 
readers, be characterized as highly interesting; and it will 
prové more particularly so to those who still remember the 
times to which the anecdotes and events here recorded are re- 
ferable. To the future historian, also, it will afford much 
assistance, by pointing out the more memorable topics of ins 
vestigation; by aiding the efforts of inquiry ; and by contribut- 
ing, in many instances, towards the means of information 


which, but for publications of this kind, might be utterly con- 
signed to oblivion. 





— 


* See M. Rev. vol. 1. p. 67. 7 

+ To which Dr. Franklin did not deign to utter one word of 
reply. 

Cina be observed, indeed, that the author of the ** Anec- 
dotes of the late Earl of Chatham,” to which we are referred in the’ 
title-pages of the present volumes, is so generally known, that the 
objection to the withholding of his name from the work before us is 
in some measure obviated.—For our account of the Anecdotes of Lord 


Chatham, See M. Rev. N.S. vol. viii. [1792] p. 21. 
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Arr. IX. An Account of Roman Antiquities discovered at Woodchester 
near Minching Hampton in the County of Gloucester. By Samuel 
Lysons, F.R.S. and A.S. Folio. Printed on Colombier Paper. 
With 44 Plates. Price Ten Guineas, Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies, &c. 1797. 


TH want of such magnificent remains of Roman art as 
those which enrich some provinces of France and Spain, 
as well as the more classic regions on the other side of the 
Alps, has perhaps rather too much confined the researches of 
the English antiquary to the less interesting productions of the 
darker ages. We mean not to depreciate that kind of archi- 
tecture which is generally, though improperly, denominated 
Gothic: but, with all our reverence for 
«© The storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light,” 

there is an association of ideas connected with the grandeur of 
the Roman name,which leads usalways to contemplate the works: 
ef those sovereigns of the world with livelier curiosity and satis- 
faction, than the later fabrics of monkish ingenuity can excite. 

Public edifices of a higher order, amphitheatres, aqueducts, 
temples, and triumphal arches, have probably decorated this 
island as well as other parts of Europe which submitted to the 
Roman power; and the lovers of true taste must lament that 
these, its principal monuments, no longer exist to claim our 
respect and excite our admiration: but perhaps there are no 
where to be found more perfect vestiges of a Roman dwelling, 
than in the splendid volume which we have now the pleasyre of 
announcing tothe public; and to the accuracy and diligence of 
Mr. Lysons’s investigation, as well as to the peculiar excel- 
lence of the plates, which form the most important part of the 
work, and which, as we understand, were chiefly executed by 


himself from the views and plans that he had made on the spot, _ 


we give our cordial approbation. 

These vestiges are such as plainly evince that the land where 
“S remotis obstrepit Oceanus Britannis” was not, by the Romans, 
judged unworthy of those ornamental edifices which taste de- 
lights to rear in her favorite abodes; and for the present credit 
of this country, we may venture to assert that no similar re- 


mains on the Continent have been more faithfully or more ele- 
gantly delineated. ! 


The work consists of 


A map of the Roman stations, roads, and buildings within 
15 miles of Woodchester *. 


ae Three 





“ Woodchester is situated under a part of that range of high 
§tound which forms the eastern boundary of the vale of Gloucester, 
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‘Three large views of Woodchester and the adjacent country, 

‘lwo plans of the Roman building discovered at Wood. 
chester. 

Fifteen coloured plates, or fac similes, of the Mosaic pave- 
ments. Que of these pavements is 48 feet ro inches square, 
which we believe to surpass in extent, as well as in richness 
and variety of design, all the works of that kind which have 
_ been discovered in any part of Europe ; except that of Otricoli 
in Italy, so fortunatcly adapted to become the present floor of 
the octagon room-in the museum of the Vatican. 

Three plates of plans and sections of the flues and hypocausts 
for warming the different apartments. 

Three plates, containing a view and plans and sections of the 
substructure of a Laconicum, or sweating-room, of a very sin- 
gular construction, and in perfect preservation. 

Eight plates of fragments of columns, stucco, pottery, and. 
various utensils found among the ruins. 

Four plates, finely engraved by Fiesinger, of fragments of 
small statues of Parian marble, found at the same place; 
among which are one of Diana Lucifera, a torso of a groupe. 
of Cupid and Psyche, and the feet of what appears to have 
been a Meleager, of admirable and probably Grecian work- 
manship. 

The most important of these remains being necessarily those 
which were most likely to resist the injuries of time, and the 
devastations of plunderers, are the Mosaic pavements. These 
appear to be so well preserved, that, though a spectator can no 
longer exclaim with Statius in his poem on the Tiburtine villa of 
Manlius Vopiscus, quoted by Mr. Lysons, 

Quid primum, mediumve canam? quo fine quiescam? 
Auratasne trabes? an Mauros undique postes? 


he may still admire the 
Solum, varias ubi picta per artes 


Gaudet humus. 

We regret that it is scarcely within our province to convey 
an adequate idea of a publication of this kind, which, to be 
properly appreciated, requires to be seen. Mr. Lysons has 
judiciously confined his letter-press to little more than was €s- 
sentially necessary to serve as an explanation of the plates ; but 
he has introduced into his notes a variety of classical illustra- 
tions from Vitruvius, Pliny, and other writers; which, while 
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at an equal distance of twelve miles from the city of Gloucester and 
the town of Cirencester. Its name indicates it to have been a Ro 
man station ; and many Roman antiquities have at different times bee® 
discovered there. It is now a village. 
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they shew, in a small compass, the author’s extensive know- 
lege of whatever is connected with his subject, convey to the 
reader much general information on this species of Roman 


architecture. 
From the short account which he has given of this discovery, 


we shall only extract his conjectures on the purpose for which 
this building was erected : 


¢ From the magnitude of this building, and the richness of its de- 
eoration, it does not seem probable that it belonged to any private 
individual. It is more likely that it was a public work, built for the 
residence of the propretor, or at least of the governor of this part of 
the province, and oceasionally perhaps of the emperor himself, as it 
is well known that several of the Roman emperors visited Britain, 
and some of them continued there a considerable time. 

‘ There are various reasons which might have induced the Romans 
to fix on this situation for the erection of such a building. In the 
first place, it possessed the advantage of being abundantly supplied 
with water, not only from the wn running at the foot of the hill 
on which it stands, but also by a very considerable spring which rises 
on the hill above it, and runs through the orchard and churchyard 
over a part of the ground which was formerly occupied by the build- 
ing ; and by means of which, not only the baths might have been 
supplied but fountains also, which the Romans very frequently had 
in the courts of their houses. Very good stone for building was to 
be found near the spot, and clay for making bricks. ‘The beauty of 
the surrounding country must also have been a considerable induce- 
ment to building here. Some idea of this situation is attempted to 
be "Mabe in Pl. II, III, and IV, and the vignette prefixed to this 
work, 

‘ The spot of ground which was occupied by this edifice is suffi- 
ciently high to command a very beautiful prospect, yet not so ele- 
vated as to be deprived of the shelter afforded by the surrounding 
hills. It may be reasonably supposed that, at the time when the 
building was erected, the country was more wooded than it is at pre- 
sent; there is still, however, a considerable portion of beech wood 
near the summit of the hills, which much increases the beauty of the 
view. No place can enjoy a finer verdure, even in the dryest seasons, 

_ than the valley of Woodchester. 

‘ The Romans might also have been induced to erect so considers 
able a building in this situation from its being within a short distance 
of many of their most important stations and garrisons. Some of 
those garrisons commanded the several passages over the river Severn, 
the boundary of the Silures, who were the most obstinate opponents 
ofthe Roman power in the southern parts of Britain. One of the 
few facts recorded by the Roman historians relative to the early trans+- 
actions of the Romans in this part of the island, is that of Ostoriug 
Scapula, propretor of Britain under Claudius, having constructed a 
chain of forts or garrisons along the river Severn ; and it is extremely 
gem that the entrenchments at Uley-Berry and on Painswick 

ill, and perhaps also those on Broadbridge Green and at Little 

N4- Sodbury, 
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Sodbury, are remains of those garrisons, or at least of their casing 
exploratoria.’ — 

For the benefit of those lovers of antiquity on the Continen¢ 
who may be interested in a publication of this kind, Mr. Lysong 
has added a French translation of his description. The wo 
does honour to our national taste and spirit, and will be suff, 
ciently applauded, we doubt not, by the artists and virtuosi of 


other countries. 
W. Pars; 


Art. X. he Efficts of Property upon Society and Government investie 
gated: containing an Illustration of the Influence of Property on 
‘Mental Energy, National Character, Manners, Government, and 
Civilization. © By Charles Patton, Esq. Captain in the Ro 
Navy. To which is added, an Historical Review of the Mo. 
narchy and Republic of Rome, upon the Principles derived from 
the Effects of Property. By Robert Patton, Esq. 8vo. pp.450. 
7s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


‘TH portion of this volume which is written by Captain 
Charles Patton is divided into three parts. The first is an 
attempt to illustrate the influence of property an civilization 
and knowlege; the second inquires how far that influence af+ 
fects national character and manners ; and the third contains a 
plan of government and legislation adapted to the principles 
asserted in the two preceding essays. ‘This last part was fore 
merly published by the author under the title of ** An Attempt 
to establish the Basis of Freedom on simple and unerring Prine 
ciples,” and was examined in our Review for May 1794. The 
re-publication of this tract, in the present work, is said to have 
been occasioned by the loss of the greater part of the copies first 
printed, which reduced the number for sale so much as not to 
admit af properly advertising them to the notice of the public. 
We have re-perused this production with care, and we have 
examined attentively the other essays.in the volume, intended 
to explain its principles more fully, and to point out the neces- 
sary arrangements for bringing them into practice. Our opinion 
of Captain Patton’s ingenuity and talents is not diminished : buta 
closer investigation of his project for forming representative ase 
semblies has convinced us that it cannot be adopted with safety. 
The influence of property on government has been the 
principal topic of discussion with all the old political specula- 
tors. Harrington goes so far as to define the nature of go- 
vernments, by the condition of the subjects with regard to 
property ; and he maintains that, according as the division of 
it is equal or unequal in a state, its government must become 
democratical, aristocratical, or monarchical. ‘The penetrating 
Machiavel is nearly of the same opinion ;—he directs the print 
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who would acquire despotic power, to create nobles, and bestow 
on them strong castles, rich domains, and high privileges, in or- 
der to induce and enable them to maintain his authority. ‘That 
ingenious and entertaining visionary, Sir Thomas More, was so 
strongly impressed with the evils incident to property, particu- 
larly its tendency to the oppression of the labouring classes of 
mankind, that he has wholly banished it from his Utopia; in 
which he makes all the goods of the state to be possessed and 
enjoyed in common by all its inhabitants. It was not until 
modern times, that any writer of note was found daring or pre 
sumptuous enough to frame systems of government in which 
the operation of property was entirely disregarded. 

The author of the work before us, imputing to such bold 
speculations many of the calamities that have happened in 
our own days, has undertaken to trace them up to their cause, 
and to provide an expedient for preventing the repetition of 
them. He divides society into two portions, the class of pro- 
perty, and the class of persons ; in other words, the rich and the 
poor; and his great object is to frame a legislative assembly in 
such a manner that each party shall have his just influence in 
it, so that the rich may not be able to oppress the poor, nor the 
poor to plunder the rich. Before he gives the detail of his 
plan, he enters into a copious disquisition on civilization, know- 
lege, and government; in which he endeavours to shew that, 
without the knowlege of property, we should be little better 
than brutes. Here he seems to be misled by the spirit of 
system. ‘l’o property we are certainly indebted for a great part 
of our happiness, and to it we may justly impute most of the 
evils also of society:—but without property much good and 
evil might yet subsist in the world. Some of the passions, the 
great instruments of our pleasures and sufferings, are unin- 
fluenced by it. "We do not perceive any impossibility, nor any 
absurdity, in Sir Thomas More’s relation of the various insti- 
tutions of Utopia, the enjoyments, the misfortunes, the la- 
bours, and the learning of its citizens. He finds many 
plausible motives for urging them to acfion, without havin 
recourse to § the stimulus of property ’—Having disputed Cap- 
tain Patton’s position, however, it is fair that we should give 
itin his own words: 

‘ Itis not only obvious from reason, but confirmed by observation 
and experience, that men, in their original or natural state, * without - 


having any idea of either public or private property, have no occasion 
whatever for government or laws. 
¢ Without the knowledge of public or private property, man must 
be in some measure a solitary animal, at least he cannot live in a con- 
Sregated state; because, subsisting entirely upon the bounties of nae . 
ture, dispersion seems requisite to the attainment of sustenance. 
* Certain 
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¢ Certain theorists on government suppose an impossibility, when 
they represent solitary man living independant of and unconnected 
with other men, and of course void of any knowledge of property, 
as an intelligent and rational being, capable of comparing and reason. . 
ing; which is absolutely not the case. Man, under such circum. 
stances, possesses no more ideas, and no more intelligence, than the 
brutes that surround him. It is the knowledge of property alone, 
acquired in society, that unfolds the energies of the mind. The 
solitary and independant man, enjoying the,only state of natural 
equality attainable to the species, must be a man altogether ignorant 
and incapable of exercising the faculties of mind, which necessarily 
remain inert, until roused by the stimulus of property. A contrar 
supposition has given rise to the reveries of Rousseau; the fallacy of 
which has proved so fatal to a great portion of mankind, And even 
the reasoning of the more intelligent Locke appears to me to be 
founded upon the same error. 

‘ Association among savages is the first step toward any know- 
ledge of property, either public or private. Whenever they come to 
combine with their fellows in any common measures, either of de- 
fence, or for the acquisition of food ; as may be the case in hunting 
or fishing ; the knowledge at least of public property is immediately at- 
tained: and so far some advance is made toward civilization.’ 

We come now to the author’s project for constituting the 
legislature. He subdivides the party of property into various 
classes, according to the magnitude of their possessions. The 
class of persons is to consist of those who have not accumulated 
any property, and can only gain a living by their labour. 
These he estimates to form in numbers about one half of the 
whole community.—The next, or second class, (being the 
first class of property,) is to consist of all those whose greatest 
annual income may be double the greatest annual income of 
the first class, including what is intermediate. ‘These he 
reckons equal in numbers to one half of the first class.—The: 
third, and the remaining seven classes are selected in the same 
manner. ‘The third class is composed of those whose income 
is double that of the second, the fourth class of those whose 
income is double that of the third, and so of the others.—The 
following extract will make this arrangement more clear : 

¢ In order to elucidate this subject by an example, let us suppose 
that a civilized nation contained 3,000,000 of men come of age, and 
entitled to vote at the election of representatives to the legislative 
assembly : and that they were, for this purpose, to be divided into 
classes, in such a manner that the political interests of the individuals 
of each class should be so nearly alike, that they might with great 
propriety be admitted to an equal vote in that class to which they 
respectively belonged. And that the classes themselves having an 
equal claim to protection, would of consequence be entitled to an 
equal share of political importance. 
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¢ The first or lowest class may be wipes to consist of 1,500,000 
voters; that is to say, that one half of the whole number of voters 
would be found to belong to this class; and we shall suppose 16/, 
their greatest annual income. 

‘ The double of this sum, or 32/. per annum, would be the greatest 
annual income of the individuals of the second class; which would 
consist of half the number of voters, or 750,000 men. 

‘ Double the greatest annual income of the individuals of the second 
class, or 64/. per annum, would be the greatest annual income of the 
individuals of the third class, which would consist of 375,000 voters, 
or half the number of which the second class consisted. And so on 
with the other classes, doubling the annual income, and reducing the 
number of voters in the same proportion ; as may appear more clearly 
on the following statement in figures ; observing, that the first class 
will include the indigent, and the tenth, or last class, will include 
the individuals having the greatest annual incomes in the nation. 


Class of voters. Number of voters. . Annual income. 
Ist. -' = 1,500,000 - = £.16 
2d. ee 750,000 * jet ae 
3d. - - 375,000 os i. 64 
4th. - - 187,500 - ~ — 

th == - 750 " - (2 
: ™ Middle classes } / 
6th - - 46,875 - - (512 
7th - - 235437 - - 1,024 
Sth se - - 11,718 - - 2,048 
gth. - ° - 5,859 - - 4,096 
1oth - - - 2,929 - - 8,192 


The remainder,, which 

would consist of individuals 

1,9324 having an income above the 

— sum of 8,192/. to be in- 

Total - © 3,000,000 | cluded in the highest class. 


* According to this scheme, the two middle classes would consist 
of the individuals having from 128/. to 512/. per annum; and it seems 
evident that a representation chosen by these classes would be a juster 
representation of the whole community, than a representation chosen 
by any two of the other classes. ) 

‘ If such a nation, as has been supposed, were to be divided into 
the two great political parties of persons and property, those having 
above 256/. per annum, which is the middle point, would naturally 
attach themselves to the party of property; and those having under 
that sum per annum, would, by the same rule, belong to the party of 
persons. But they would be moderate in their political opinions, in 
Proportion as they approached or receded from this medium of annual 
mcome.’ . 

It would not be very difficult to form this classification, at 
least with sufficient accuracy to answer the author’s purposes. 
The amount of the direct taxes paid by each individual might 
ascertain, with tolerable exactness, the class to which he be- 

longed. 
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Jonged. ¢ There would only remain to divide such a nation 
into a certain number of districts.’—* Every individual of each 
class would have an equal vote in the class to which he be. 
Jonged, and a majority of the classes of each district would choose 
the representative or representatives for each district.’ 

To this plan there are, we think, some weighty objections, 
By giving to property a direct privilege, to be frequently and 
publicly exercised, it would draw a marked distinction between 
the rich and the poor, and might occasion such dreadful con. 
flicts as often convulsed the Roman republic. The most dan- 
gerous party distinctions are wealth and poverty. The rich 
will combine for their own safety, and the poor will be conti- 
nually instigated to rise on them; and whichever party tri- 
umphs, great mischicf must ensue. If the nation be of a 
martial and impetuous spirit, the rich will be plundered : if the 
people be: tame and spiritless, the rich will become despotic 
oppressors. The influence of property is, in our opinion, a much 
better safeguard for the rich, than the privileges which the au- 
thor is disposed to give them. Let us suppose the people 
convened in one of the districts to elect a representative, in 
the mode which he suggests, Let us suppose, as would al- 
most always happen, that there are two candidates, one for the 
multitude, the other for the men of property. It is highly pro- 
bable that the first 3 or. classes would vote for the former, and 
the remaining 6 or 7 classes for the latter; who would therefore 
gain the election, although the numbers might be to, 12, or 
14, to 1, against him. Can it be imagined that the people 
would be patient in such circumstances, unless kept in awe by 
military foree? They would behold how contemptible they 
were in the eyes of the law; they would see in the strongest 
light the mortifying privilege of wealth; and they would be in- 
finitely more discontented and exasperated at the triumph and 
derision of the rich over the inefficacy of their numerous yotes, 
than if they were not allowed to vote at all. 

As a writer, Captain Patton is entitled to a considerable 
portion of the critic’s approbation ; his style is clear, forcible, 
unencumbered, and seldom negligent; and many of his ob- 
servations possess novelty and acuteness. ‘The historical tract 
by Mr. R.-Patton, bound up with this work, is written to illus- 
trate the principles of Captain Patton: but, in our opinion, it 
clearly exhibits their dangerous tendency, by shewing that the 
great misfortunes of Rome were occasioned by the distinction 
of patrician and plebcian, and by the perpetual contests between 


the rich andthe poor. - Wed 
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Arr. XI. Religious and Philanthropic Tracts: consisting of 1. A 


Discourse on the Principles, the Temper, and Duties of Christians ; 
the second Edition, enlarged: 2. An Essay on the State of the 
Poor, and on the Means of improving it by Friendly Societies, 
&c. 3- Rules for forming and managing Friendly Societies, with 
a View to facilitate their general Establishment. By James Cowe, 
M.A. Vicar of Sunbury, Middlesex. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Robson, 
Bremner, &c. 1797. 


1s an age in which the clerical profession is too frequently 
undervalued, and even its utility called in question, we are 
happy in seeing such proofs as the present performance affords, 
of the humane attention of clergymen to the welfare of those 
who have, in some measure, even with respect to this world, been 
entrusted by Providence to their care. We have already had 
occasion to speak favourably of the plain and useful discourse * 
which forms the first part of these tracts. Since that time, 
Mr. Cowe appears to have employed much thought on the sub- 
ject of Friendly Societies ; and we will venture to affirm that, in 
the present state of this nation, a more important subject can 
hardly engage the attention of any man, of whatever pro- 
fession. If this country is to be preserved from the great and 
alarming dangers which threaten it, one principal means of 
such preservation must be by improving the condition of the 
lower ranks, or by enabling and disposing them to improve it 
themselves. 

Of all the methods which have hitherto been suggested or 
attempted for that purpose, none has appeared to us so likely 
to succeed, as the general institution and encouragement of 
Friendly Societies. We have pleasure, therefore, in recom- 
mending the tracts before us to the attention of those who wish 
for plain and practical information, relative to the plans and 
regulation of these useful institutions. 

After the discourse already noticed, and which contains ex- 
cellent advice to the members of the Societies at Sunbury, de- 
livered at their anniversary meeting, follows an Essay on the 
State of the Poor and on the Means of improving it, pointing out 
the more general and striking causes of their present distress, 
and the most practicable methods of removing it. 

The principal causes here enumerated are, ist, The ina- 
dequate price of labour in some situations: 2d, Idle habits, 
and sometimes, the want of materials for employment ; 
34, Some imperfections in the form or administration of the 
Present system of the Poor-Laws: 4th, Their incommodious 
dwellings, their want of domestic ceconomy, and their attach- 
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* See Rev. Oct. 1796, Pp: 237. 
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ment to particular kinds of diet and dress: sth, The great 
number of public-houses, and the irregular manner in which 
they are conducted: 6th, The moral depravity of the Poor 
and their backwardness to receive instruction: 7th, Their 
general improvidence in the early part of life. 

On each of the above-mentioned causes of the present dis- 
tress of the Poor, the author offers a variety of ‘sensible and 
humane remarks, and suggests many judicious and practicable 
means for their removal. He then gives a minute account of 
the Societies at Sunbury, with an abstract of the subscriptions 
and disbursements of one of them, from December 1773 to 
October 1797. In order to shew the utility and efficacy of 
Friendly Societies in reducing the Poor-Rates, he observes, 
page 68, that, 

_ © By taking an average of the six years, previous to their institu. 
tion at Sunbury in 1773, when provisions were much cheaper than 


at present, the poor-rates were 25. gd. in the pound ; sometimes they 


were as high as 3s.6d. But, as the societies began to flourish, a 
gradual reduction has taken place; and, by their combined effects, 
the poor-rates have been as low as 1s. 6d. ; and, during the six years 
previous to 1796, never higher than 1s. gd. Now, many of the 
members are so indigent, that, if they happen to be ill for a short 
time, and are thereby rendered incapable of following their business, 
they must inevitably apply for parochial relief, had they not recourse 
to a fund, which their own industry, their ceconomy, and their 
honest pride, have contributed to raise.’ 


Mr. C. then proceeds to make some farther general remarks; 
and on the subject of Parliamentary interference in the ma 
nagement of such Societies, he has the following observa- 
tions : 

¢ Some have thought that all, who have not large families to sup- 
port, should be compelled to subscribe to some friendly or parochial 
club. The idea however of compulsion is revolting to the mind. 
Compulsion would impose a second poor-tax, and that to be levied 
from a class of men who are least able to pay it. Parliament certainly 
meant to protect and encourage Friendly Societies by the act passed 
in their behalf; yet it has excited such alarms among them *, that 
any farther attempts to regulate them might prove fatal to the i- 
gtitution. At present, the members are actuated by a noble. spirit 
of independence, as well as of industry and ceconomy, which cannot 
be too highly commended ; but, if recourse were ever had to com- 

ulsive measures, it would stifle every ingenuous and liberal senti- 
ment, and render men mere machines. "os et engages 

' € Every thing should be done by persuasion and example; :and as 
the farmer is particularly interested in the maintenance of the. poor 


_ 





_ ©* On this account, the societies at Sunbury have declined to 
bave their rules confirmed by the Magistrates.” | 
“4 | he 
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he has the strongest motive to promote the establishment of Friendly 
Societies by his advice, and to assist them by his contributions. 
Such arguments should be used as are adapted to the temper, the 
habits, and condition of the lower classes of the community, and 
are likely to stimulate the latent principles of activity and industry 
within them ; to warn them of the sad degradation of applying for 

arochial relief, without absolute necessity ; to excite them, in their 
-outh and health, to make a proper provision for sickness or age ; 
and thus to extricate themselves from that debasement of mind, that 
corruption of morals, and that inattention to future concerns, into 
which many of them are unhappily plunged. 

‘ The parochial clergy, aided by the higher and middle classes of 
life, might be extremely useful in bringing F riendly Societies into 
public notice, in explaining their nature, their importance, and their 
utility, and in thus promoting their gencral establishment. To their 
serious and candid consideration, then, these Friendly Societies, 
calculated, under proper regulations, to answer the most beneficial 
ends to poor and rich, are earnestly recommended *,’ 


The essay concludes with the recommendation of Female 
Societies, or, at least, of subscriptions among Ladies, for fur- 
nishing poor women with linen and other little necessaries at 
the time of their lying-in. 


‘ [have often (says he, p.go.) heard the poor speak of this kind of 
benevolence, as being singularly useful ; and have frequently been told, 
that their condition, from being miserable to the last degree, was 
rendered comfortable by this timely and judicious relief. It is, there- 
fore, with peculiar pleasure, that this mode of charity is recom- 
mended to the attention of those, whose feelings of sympathy are 
ever ready to commiserate the distresses, and mitigate the Lecichios, 
of their fellow-creatures. In such employments, so congenial to the 
natural tenderness and sensibility of the softer sex, female worth and 
excellence “* have,”? in part, ‘ their reward” in the present sympa- 
thetic feelings of their nature—but, a greater and a better is pre- 
pared for them in that future state, where the giving of “a cup of 
water,”’ the slightest kind office, rendered to suffering humanity, 
will neither be forgotten, nor unrewarded.’ 


The 3d part of these tracts consists of a system of rules for 
the formation and management of a Friendly Society, drawn 
up with great care, and apparently formed on more liberal and 
equitable principles than any which have hitherto fallen under 
our notice :—but, as we have already carried our remarks to a 
sufficient extent, we shall now conclude with again warmly re- 
commending the whole of the present performance toour readers. 


Ge 


¢ 7 It is much to be wished, that the Legislature, the Board of 
Agriculture, the Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufae- 
tures, and Commerce, or the Society for bettering the condition of 
the poor, would offer premiums for the best practical dissertation on 
§ important subject.’ 
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Arr. XI. 4 Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary : containing 
an Explanation of the Terms, and an Account of the severaf 
Subjects, comprized under the Heads, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
and Philosophy, both Natural and Experimental: with an Histo- 
sical Account of the Rise, Progress, and present State of these 
Sciences: also, Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of the most 
eminent Authors, both Ancient and Modera, who by their Dis. 
eoveries or Improvements have contributed to the Advancement of 
them. With many Cuts and Copper-plates. By Charles Hutton, 
LL. D. &c. Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 4to. 2 Vols. 21: 14s. Boards. Robinsons, 


A work of this kind has been long a desideratum in the ma- 
thematical world; fcr though there are publications on a 
similar plan with the present, they are scanty in materials, and 
defective in arrangement. We give full credit to the author, 
therefore, when he mentions the unfavourable circumstance 
under which he laboured, in having no model before him by 
which he might direct his labours. 

As this Dictionary is likely to become a book of frequent 
reference, and of very general use, it particularly claims our 
attention ; and, independently of this consideration, no lite- 
rary works (if we except those rare productions which an- 
nounce new principles of science) are more worthy objects of 
critical examination than Lexicons, which shew the origin and 
force of terms, or which (like the present) take a wider range, 
and explain the principles and record the discoveries of phi- 
losophy. | 

The present volumes contain nearly 1400 quarto pages, 
printed on a small type, and are abundant in curious and im- 
portant matter. We find, here, the origin, the history, the 
groundwork, and the improvement of each particular science, 
with a biographical account of the lives and writings of phi- 
losophers and mathematicians.—In the very outset of our cri- 
tical examination, we scruple not to pronounce the present 
Dictionary to be the best work of its kind, and most deserving 
of the public patronage; yet, however earnest our recom- 
mendation may be, we are required to institute, 1n some degree, 
a specific criticism on Dr. Hutton’s laborious performance. 

Two circumstances seem naturally to require particular re- 
gard with respect to the work now before us, viz. the judgment 
of the author’s selection, and the perspicuity of his illustration, 
or the accuracy of his proofs:—we have more concern with 
the latter than with the first; for why should we re-examine 
systems which have been already submitted to the public, or 
recapitulate objeGtions which have been formerly urged against 


several of them? Besides, the truth of these systems is not 
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‘Jentified with Dr. Hutton’s reputation.—The patience and 
temper with which he has recorded the various philosophic 
theories, fanciful and erroneous as some of them undoubtedly 
are, have excited our admiration and demand our praise.— 
We have, indeed, an unquestionable proof of his impartiality, 
in his details of the different hypotheses by which the same 
phenomena may be explained ; and if, in some places, he ap- 
pears too lenient to the crudities of bold speculators, we must 
suppose it to be his intention that their recorded errors shouid 
‘at least benefit philosophy by their negative influence. 

Lerrer 4A.—Article Aberration.— Dr.Hutton has detailed the 
principles which solve this phenomenon.—We should have 
preferred, however, an independent and more full explanation 
of these principles, to the familiar illustrations of Maupertuis: 
and. Clairault. ‘The history of this important discovery is 
given faithfully * ;—-and the subject indeed deserves parti- 
cular notice, as it involves perhaps the strongest arguments 
for the truth of the Copernican — 

In explaining the principles of any particular branch of the 
mathematics, the author is not very perspicuous; as we may 
exemplify by the article Acceleration : 


¢ A body having once begun to descend through the impulse of 
gravity; the state’ of descending is now, by Newton’s first law of 
Nature, become as it were natural to it; insomuch that, were it left to 
itself, it would for ever continue to descend, even though the first 
cause of its descent should cease. But besides this determination to 
descend, impressed upon it by the first cause of motion, which would 
be sufficient to continue to infinity the degree of motion already 
begun, new impulses are continually superadded by the same cause 
which continues to act upon the body already in motion, in the same 
manner as if it had remained at rest. There being then two causes 
of motion acting both in the same direction; it necessarily follows, that 
the motion which they unitedly produce must be more considerable 
than what either could produce separately. And as long as the 
velocity is thus continued, the same cause still subsisting to increase 
it more, the descent must of necessity be continually accelerated.’ 


Dr. H. afterward gives Galileo’s demonstration of the laws 
which falling bodies observe, in the relations of their times, 
velocities, and spaces.— At the end of the demonstration, he ob- 
serves that, as the method of demonstration used by Galileo, 
by means of infinitely small parts, forming a regular triangle, 


——— 
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.* Inthe history of this discovery, Dr. Hutton has inserted the ori- 
ginal letter of Dr. Bradley, published in the Philosophical Transac- 
nae op 406,—but has not given it as such, which perhaps he ought 

ave done. / 
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is not approved of by many persons, the same laws may be 
otherwise demonstrated thus.’——-We cannot approve this scep. 
tical tone and doubtful language. The readers of Dr. H.’s book 
may not only doubt the accuracy of Galileo’s demonstration, 
(which, perhaps, would be of small consequence,) but may 
imagine that a mathematical demonstration may be either true or 
false, according to the different opinions conceived of it. 

To this article are added two propositions by Mr. Abram 
Robertson, concerning the laws of acceleration :—these propo- 
sitions merit the praise of ingenuity, and of that only; as they 
are neither remarkable for their perspicuity, nor seem capable 
of being successfully applied to a severer demonstration of 
doubtful ‘propositions, nor to the discovery of new peculiarities 
in the motion of bodies. 

Aerostation—is a2 most valuable and entertaining article ;— 
its principles are explained, and its history is given from the time 
of the learned Roger Bacon to the present period. Rules are 
likewise added for makmg balloons. 

' Algebra, however, forms, perhaps, one of the most valuable 
articles in the whole work; and Dr. H. is entitled to the 
greatest praise for the pains and judgment with which he has 
collected and arranged the materials for this history. ' 

There existed histories of Algebra by Wallis and Montucla, 
but they are so defective and unsatisfactory, that Dr. Waring 
was induced to prefix a short but elegant account of the rise 
and improvement of Algebra to his Meditationes Algebraice.— 
Dr. Hutton has been very particular in enumerating the labours 
and attainments of the old Algebraists, but has mentioned too 
slightly, perhaps, the discoveries and improvements of the 
moderns.—He might have consulted, with much advantage, 
Dr. Waring’s preface to the work abovementioned. 

Attraction.—This article is drawn up with clearness and ac- 
curacy, and finishes with good and wholesome doctrine : 


- € Tt need not be said how unjust it is in the generality of foreign 
Philosophers to declare against a prineiple which furnishes so beautiful 
a view, for no other reason but because they cannot conceive how 
one body should act on another at a distance. It is indeed true, that 
philosophy allows of no action but what is by immediate contact and 
mmpulsion ; for how can a body exert any active power where it does 
not exist? Yet we sce eflects, without perceiving any such impulse ; 
and where effeets are observed, there must exist causes, whether we 
see them or not. But we may contemplate such effects, without. 
entering into the consideration‘@f the causes; as indeed it seems the 
business of a philosopher to do: for to exclude a number of pheno- 
mena which we do see, would be to leave a great chasm in the history 
of nature; ‘and to argue about actions which we do not see, would 
he to raise castles in the air. It follows, therefore, that the pheno- 
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mena of attraction are matter of physical consideration, and as such 
entitled to a share in the system of physics; but that their causes 
will only become so when they become sensible; that is when they 
appear to be the effect of some other higher causes ; for a cause is no 
otherwise seen than as itself is an effect, so that the first cause must 
needs be always invisible: we are therefore at liberty to suppose the 
causes of attractions what we please without any injury to the effects. 
The illustrious author (Newton) himself seems to be a little inde- 
termined as to the causes; inclining sometimes to attribute gravity 
to the action of an immaterial cause, (Optics, p. 343,) and sometimes 
to that of a material one, Ib. p. 325.— 

‘ In his philosophy, the research into causes is the last thing, and 
never comes under consideration, till the laws and phenomena of the 
effect be settled ; it being to these phenomena, that the cause is to 
be accommodated. The cause even of any the grossest and most 
sensible action, is not adequately knowr,. How impulse or percussion 
itself produces its effects, that is how motion is communicated from 
body to body, confounds the deepest philosophers ; yet is impulse 
received not only into philosophy, but into mathematics, and accord- 
ingly the laws and phenomena of its effects make the chief part of 
common mechanics.’—p. 172. 


~ Much valuable information may be collected from the 
Articles, Academy, Achromatic, Air, Altitude, Analysis, Anamore 
phosis, Anemometer, Angle, Anomaly, Apparent, Application, Ap- 
proximation, Arch, Arithmetic, Assurance, Astrology, Astronomy, 
Atmosphere, and Aurora Borealis,—The Biography comprehends 
the Lives of Adelard, Albertus, Alembert, Algarotti, Allen, 
Almamon, Alphonsus, Amontons, Anaxagoras, Anderson, Apian, 
Apollonius, Apono, Archimedes, Archytas, Aristarchus, Aristotle, 
and Averrees. | 

Letrer B.—Binomial Theorem.— Dr. H. attempts no de- 
monstration of this theorem, but refers for the various methods 
of proof to his own tracts; he has, however, enriched this article 
by Newton’s letter to Mr. Oldenburgh, in which may be traced 
the train of reasoning that led to this celebrated theorem. 

Biquadratic Equations. The methods by which Euler and 
Thomas Simpson solved these equations are given, but, to our 
surprise, no mention is made of the solution of Dr. Waring fora 
biquadratic equation of this form, x+4+2px?==qx?+rx+s, in 
which none of the terms are deficient. 

Articles of importance are Balance, Ballista, Barometer, (a 
very capital article,) Binomial Bridge, and Burning Glass. 
Brocrarny.— Bacon, Roger,—Bacon, Francis,— Baillie, Bain- 
bridge, Bakers, Barlowe, Barrow*, Bassantin, Bayer, Berkeley, Ber- 

nard, 
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* Dr. HL is not very scrupulous about the purity of the sources 
whence he derives his Biographical information.—For the following 
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nard, the Bernouillis, Bezout, Bianchini, Blair, Blondel, Boffrand, 
Borelli, Bouguer, Bogle, Bradley, Bradwardin, Brahe (Tycho), 
Brancker, Brerewood, Briggs, Brouncker, Brown, and Bulliard. 

_Lertrer C.—-Central Forces. —The common prepositions 
concerning the velocities, times, and forces, of bodies moving 
in circles, are demonstrated with neatness and precision. 

Centre of Gravity.— We here read, ‘ if the eentres of gravity 
of two bodies A and B be connected by the right line AB, 
the distances AC, BC, from the common centre of gravity C, 
are reciprocally as the weights or bodies A and B, that is AC; 
BC::B: A. For the demonstration of this proposition, (cer- 
tainly not the least important in mechanics,) we are referred 
to the article Balance : but we have examined that article, and 
have not been able to discover this demonstration. 

Centres of Gyration, Petcussion, Oscillation, &c.—The de- 
monstration of the centre of Gyration is by no means satisfac- 
tory: it is in fact only a part of a demonstration, and conse- 
quently of no use.-—A person previously acquainted with the 

ull and legal demonstration may indeed supply the deficient 
steps but to such a person of what use is the given demon- 
stration? and the tyro cannot be benefited by it. 

The demonstration of the centre of Oscillation is not less faulty. 
It begins thus: ‘ Now the forces of the weights A, B, C, to turn 
the body about the axis, are A. Sp, B. Sq—C. Sr, and by 
mechanics, the forces opposing that motion are A. SA’, BXSB’, 
C. SC’, therefore the angular motion generated in the system 

A. Sp4-B. Sq—C. Sr . 
is = oo sEaC tc 7 (p. 267). We believe 
that a person may be acquainted with almost all the proposi- 
tions in mechanics, yet not be benefited by this demonstration: 
but our chief objection is to the indeterminate sense of the 
word force, which is represented in one place by a quantity as 
A. Sp, and in another by a quantity A, SA*.—This leads us 
to a remark which will apply very frequently to the present 
work; that words, such as Force, Effort, Impetus, Energy, Rate, 
&c. are used without sufficient precision. In a mathematical 
treatise, it is required that all terms should be previously de- 
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story in the life of Dr. Barrow, he seems to have consulted the jest 
books.—‘T hese two ( Barrow and Lord Rochester} meeting one day.at 
court, while the Doctor was King’s chaplain in ordinary, Rochester, 
thinking to banter him, with a flippant air, and low formal bow, 
accosted him with *¢ Doctor, [am your’s to my shoe-tie;” Barrow pet 
ceiving his drift replied, “¢‘ My Lord, Tam your’s to the ground,” &c5 
the story ends, as almost all know, with * Doctor, I am your’s to 

lowest pit of Hell,” and ‘ there, my Lord, I leave you.”—Is a0 
this rather beneath the dignity of a Biographer? 
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fined, net according to their common acceptation, or etymolo- 
gical signification *, but in a limited and more rigorous sense. 
The terms Force, Rate, &c. are to be only the signs of certain 
effects, or, to speak more accurately, are themselves to be re 
presented by exhibited measures .—so that there will be preci- 
gion in our reasoning, if the measure of Rate be space gone 
over in a given time by a body moving uniformly, and if the 
measure of Force (centripetal, for instance) be the space des 
scended through in a given time, in the direction of a line 
joining the body and the centre of Force +. 

Centre of Pressure—Dr. H. says, § Phis is the same as the 
centfe of percussion, supposing the axis of motion to be at the 
intersection of this plane, with the surface of this fluid”—-This 
is not generally true ; the common demonstration (that of Cotes, 
for instance) does not prove that the centres of pressure 
and percussion coincide, but only that these points are at the 
same distance from the axis of motion.—If a line be drawn 
from the centre of gravity of a plane, perpendicularly to the 
intersection of the plane produced, and the surface of the fluid, 
then (considering this intersection as the axis of motion) the 
centre of percussion is somewhere situated in that line, but it 
does not necessarily follow that the centre of pressure is in the 
same line; for the pressure of the fluid may cause the body to 
revolve round this line.—In particular cases, however, these 
‘centres do coincide. 

Page 269.—* Centrifugal Force is that by which a body revolving 
about a centre or about another body endeavours to recede from it— 
and centripetal force is that by which a moving body is perpetually 
urged towards a centre, and made to revolve in a curve instead of a 
right line—Hence, when a body revolves in a circle, these two 
forces, viz. the centrifugal and centripetal, are equal and contrary 
to each other, since neither of them gains upon the other, the body 
being in a manner equally balanced by them. But when in revolving, 
the body recedes farther from the centre, then the centrifugal exceeds 
the centripetal force, as in a body revolving from the lower to the 
higher apsis, in an ellipse, and respecting the focus as the centre. 
And when the revolving body approaches nearer to the centre, the 
centrifugal is less than the centripetal force ; as while the body moves 
from the farther to the nearer extremity of the transverse axis of the 
ellipse. the two forces being equal to each other only at the very ex- 
tremities of that axis.’ 


_* Thus the word half is derived from the Saxon word heolf which 
signifies part or portion, but not that particular portion which is 
now, in its mathematical and indeed vulgar acceptation, designated 
by the word half. 

t We may observe that it is of little consequence how words are 
defined in mathematics; for definitions affirm nothing, being in 
themselves incapable of expressing either truth or falsehood. 
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Here the author appears to us in an error: for, according ta 
his own reasoning, the centrifugal depends on the circular mos 
tion of the body, or on the angle described by the body round 
the centre; and when he says that, in a circle, the centrifugal 
force is equal to the centripetal, it follows that the measure of 
this centrifugal force must be the sagitta of a circular are, 
subtending the angle described by a body moving in a curve; 
the measure of the centripetal force being the sagitta of the 
evanescent arc of the curve. Since, then, the proportion of 
these sagittas is the proportion of the force, and the sagitta 
varies as square of arc divided by chord of curvature, or in- 
versely as the square of the perpendicular multiplied into the 
chord of curve; (when area is given,) centripetal force: cen- 
= os = (q= chord of curvature, 


P=perpendicular on tangent, D=distance) now in an ellipse, 
if T’ be transverse and C the conjugate axis, 


Pp? — C*> D and q= 4DxT—D 
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therefore centripetal ; centrifugal : : 2 D3 —T ea + 
“~ F C* | Latus Rectum, 
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hence these forces are equal at the extremity of the Latus Rec- 
tum, and-not at the extremities of the transverse axis, as Dr, 
Hi. has stated. He afterward represents these two forces by 
the sagitta of the same arc; according, therefore, to his pre- 
vious reasoning, since these forces have the same measure and 
by consequence are equal, a projected body must always dee 
scribe a circle. 

Circle :—Its several curious properties are enumerated, and 
the methods given for approximating to the value of its circum- 
ference. Dr. H. says that Euclid demonstrated the area of acircle 
to be equal to the area of a triangle of which the base was equal 
in length to the circumference, and perpendicular equal to 
the radius. We believe that this was first demonstrated by 
Archimedes in his tract called KuxA# Merenais *. 

‘The two important articles, Chance and Combination, are 
treated in too slight a manner.—Under the article Complement 





* Dr. H. is not remarkable for the accuracy of his definitions.— 
Thus he defines the circle of curvature to be that circle which has the 
same curvature with a given curve at a given point ;—or that circle 
of which the radius is equal to the radius of curvature of the given 


curve at that point. The author was to reason about a circle, and 
pot in a circle. 
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of Life, the author observes that the value of lives calculated on 
De Moivre’s hypothesis of equal decrements of life agrees, in 
sufficient accuracy, with the value deduced from Tables of 
mortality. De Moivre had two hypotheses—one, that of life 
decreasing in arithmetical progression, for calculating the value 
of single lives; the other, that of life decreasing in geometri- 
cal progression, for the value of joint lives: now Dr. Price 
found that the value of lives calculated from the second hypo- 
thesis differed, in some cases, materially from the true value.—- 
The calculations on the former hypothesis agreed more nearly 
with the truth: but Dr. Price found reason afterward to be 
dissatisfied even with this hypothesis. 

Conductors of Lightning.—Dr. Hutton gives a method (from 
the Phil. Trans.) for making a conductor, which we by no 
means advise any one to adopt. It can be but little defence to 
a house, if the course of the lightning be along the earth and 
house to the cloud. - 

The article Curves is a valuable one. Here most of the pro 
perties are enumerated; withthe authors who have written on 
this subject. 

Dr. Hutton says, in page 350, that ¢ Algebraical or Geome- 
trical curves are best distinguished into orders according to the 
number of dimensions of the equation, expressing the relation 
between its ordinates and abscisses, or, which is the same thing, 
according to the number of points in which they may be cut by 
a right line ;’—seemingly not aware that the latter definition, 
which is that of Newton, is not always true :—for it may be 
proved that there are curves of 7 dimensions, if # be an even 
number, which may cut a line only in 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. points 5 
and, if 2 be odd, only in 3, 5,7, 9, &c. points. For let 
y"=px be an equation to a parabolic curve, expressing the re 
lation between any abscissa AP and ordinate PM.—transform 
this equation into another expressing the relation between ano- 
ther abscissa Ap (z) and an ordinate pM (v)—and to a radius 1. 
Let the sines of the angles, APM, ApM, PMp, be 1, s and 


fi—s* i y=sv, x=Z+4/ Is‘ v i. S° v= pZ+pi/ I—s* V 
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but the equation s* v"=pz+p\/1—s? v or v"— - 


pz=o cannot have more than three possible roots, therefore 
v cannot have more than three possible values, or the ordinate 
cannot cut the curve in more than three points.—(N.B. The 
figure may be easily conceived.) 

Articles of importance under this letter are Catoptrics, Chro- 
matics, Chronology, Clock, Cohesion, Cold, Comets, Compass, Com- 
pression, Conductor, Conics, Constellation, and Cubes (of numbers 
up to £900), 
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BiocrarHy.—Cuaille, Camus, Canton, Cardan, Carre, Cartes. 
Cary, Cassini, Chambers, Chappe, Chaulnes, Chazelles, Clairault, 
Clavius, Clerc, Collins, Commandine, Conon, Copernicus, and 
Cotes *. 

Letter D.—We have no remarks to offer on the articles 
under this letter, which are Density, Dial, Differential Method, 
Dipping Needle, Distance, Diving Bell, Ductility. BroGaarpHyee 
Darcy, Dechales, Dee, Demoivre, Derham, Desaguliers, De Wt, 
Digby, Digges, Diophantus, Dillon, and Durer. 

Letrer £.—Article Earth.—The earth’s form, measure. 
ment, internal constitution, density, &c. are amply treated. 
The problem of Dr. Leatherland, to find the ratio of the equa 
torial to the polar diameter, is likewise given. 

Electricity—a copious article, containing its history, and an 
impartial account of the different hypotheses which have been 
formed to explain its phenomena :—but as Dr. H. in these 
philosophical subjects seldom or never advances any new theory 
of his own, choosing rather, in the temper and language of 
an arbiter between dissenting philosophers, to state fully and 
faithfully their respective systems, &c. it is neither our wish nor 
duty to animadvert on doctrines which have been already sub- 
mitted to the public. 

Experiment.—We shall leave the public to determine whether 
a love of the truth, or resentment of former injuries, induced 
Dr. H. to write the following passage : 

¢ Yet there are some, even among the learned, who speak of expe. 
riments in a different manner, or perhaps rather of the abuse of them, 
and in derision of the pretenders to this practice. —Thus, though Dr. 
Keil allows that philosophy has waited § very considerable advantages 


from the makers of experiments; yet he complains of their disinge- 
nuity in too often wresting and distorting their experiments and ob- 


servations to favour some darling theories they had espoused. Nay 


more—Mr. Hartsceker, in his Recueil de plusieurs Pieces de Physique, une 
dertakes to shew that such as employ themselves in the ae eh of 
experiments are not properly philosophers, but as it were the labourers 
and operators of philosophers, that work under them, and for them, 
furnishing them with materials, to build their systems and hypotheses 
upon. And the learned M. Dacier, in the beginning of his discourse 
upon Plato at the head of his translation of the works of that philo- 
sopher, deals still more severely with the makers of experiments. He 





* Inmaturd morie heu! prereptus! Dr. H. justly laments the loss 
to philosophy in the death of this great man, who exhibited in his 
own person the rare and happy union of a classical taste and profound 
mathematical knowlege.—His preface to the Principia of Newton iS 
not less remarkable for the beauty of its composition, than for its clear 
exposition of the author’s philosophy.—So high was Newton’s opi 
nion of Cotes, that he said, ** if this man had lived, we should have 
known something.” 


breaks 
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breaks out with a kind of indignation at a tribe of idly curious people, 


whose sole employment consists in making experiments, on the 

vity of the air, the equilibrium of fluids, the loadstone, &c. and yet 
arrogate to themselves the noble title of philosophers.— But his honest 
indignation would have exceeded all bounds, had he lived to see the 
contemptible fall of one of the principal societies above mentioned *5 
while its members first amuse themselves with magnetical conundrums, 
spinning electrical wheels, torturing the unseen and unknown phlo~ 
gistic particles ; and finally pollutiug the source of science, and the 
streams of wisdom, with the folly of hunting after cockle-shells, cater- 
pillars, and butterflies.’ 


The articles Echo, Equatorial, Evaporation, Exdiometer, and 
Eyc, contain useful information.—The lives of Euler and 
Emerson are also given. 

Lerter F.—Article Fluent.—This article contains the me- 
thod of finding the fluents of common fluxional expreflions, &c. 

Fluxions.—This celebrated doctrine, which has opened so 
vast and unbounded a field to mathematical inquiry, occasioned 
long and violent disputes between the partisans of Newton and 
those of Leibnitz, who each claimed the honour of the invention. 
Dr. H. gives an account of this controversy, and of the docu- 
ments which tend to determine to which of the patties this ho- 
nour belongs. The controversy for the honour of the inven- 
tion, however, was not the only one which this doctrine occa- 
sioned. The celebrated Dr. Berkeley attacked this system im 
a treatise styled the Analyst ;——in the discussion of the ques- 
tion all the great mathematical geniuses of Europe were agi- 

‘tated ; and the controversy was dignified by such personages 
mixing in it as Maclaurin, Robins, Bougainville, Buffon, 
Bernouilli, &c.—In explaining the principles of this doctrine, 
the English and Foreign mathematicians pursued different me- 
thods, which again gave rise to fresh disputes concerning the 
legality and accuracy of these methods. ‘This did not tend to 
increase the number of converts to this doctrine, but on the 
contrary gave courage to its enemies.—* J/ faut avouer que si 
ce calcul a eu des ennemis dans sa naissance, c’est la faute des Geéo- 
mitres ses partisans, dont les uns Pont mal compris, les autres Pont 
trop peu expliqué,’ says M. d’Alembert (Encyclopedic, tom. 4. 
p> 988).—-Dr. Hutton, who has been prodigal of time and labour 
in detailing the different systems of Electricity, Evaporation, &c. 
has scarcely announced the method of the foreign mathemati- 
cians on this subject :=—but apparently he sides with his country- 
men, for he defines (p. 484) 


_ © Fluxion to be the rate or proportion at which a flowing or vary- 
ng quantity increases its magnitude or quantity ; and it 1s propor- 





* These are the Academy del Cimento, the Royal Society, and the 
wyal Academy at Paris. 
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tional to the magnitude by which the flowing quantity would be unk 
formly increased in a given time, by the generating quantity conti. 
nuing of the invariable magnitude it has at the moment of time foy 
which the fluxion is taken; by which it stands contradistinguished 
from fluent or the flowing quantity which is gradually and indefinitely 
mereasing, after the manuer of a space which a body in motion de. 


‘scribes.’ 


Again, he says: 


¢ In the doctrine of fluxions, magnitudes or quantities of all kinds, 
are considered, not as made up of a number of small parts, but as 
generated by continued motion, by means of which they increase or 
decrease, as a line by the motion of a point, a surface by the motion 
of a Ime, and a solid by the motion of a surface, which is no new 
principle in geometry, having been used by Euclid and Archimedes? 


It may be worthy of remark that the English mathematicians, 
seemingly suspicious either of the accuracy or of the advantage 


of this principle of motion, have endeavoured to sanction it by 


the authority of the antient geometricians. Sextus Empiricus 
and Proclus are sometimes quoted as having used this principle, 
although, very little can be inferred from the words of the lat. 
ter author *. Of the principles of fluxions we cannot admit 
Dr. H.’s explanation as satisfactory :—for what clear ideas are 
attached to the words, Rate, or Proportion of Increase or Dee 
crease ?’ Neither is the whdie mystery done away, by stating 
fluxions to be the velocities by which magnitudes varying by a 
continued motion are increased or diminished; for what is 
velocity in a mathematical signification, but space uniformly 
gone over in a given time? Mathematicians, then, (Robius 
and Maclaurin,) have shewn that the generation of any surface 
or solid was analogous to the generation of a line by the mo- 
tion of a point; and they have endeavoured likewise to esta- 
blish this proposition, that the ultimate ratio of the increments 
is the ratio of the fluxions; for when real increments are ex- 
hibited, they are such as are wot generated by an uniform ves 
locity, and by consequence are not the fluxions of quantities.— 
Tt does not become us, perhaps, to state the comparative merits 
of the two methods adopted by the English and Foreign mathe- 
maticians ; and it may appear a species of mathematical heresy, 
and a want of proper zeal for the honour of our countrymen, 
either to doubt the utility of this principle of motion, or to 
protest against the sanction which the usage of past times and 
the practice of antient geomeétricians is said to have conferred 
on it. We venture, however, to hint that a treatise, (in out 


—— 





* Dr. H. refers to Euclid and Archimedes :—we do not recollect 
the propositions in these authors which justify the reference. 


own 
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own language at least,) which shall logically and rigorously 
explain the principles of fluxions, is still adesideratum. When 
we consider that the method of using the fluxional calculus was 
originally published without an analysis of its principles; and 
that, according to the confession of an able mathematician, 
(Robins,) ‘* the geometry of infinites is no certain science, nor 
built on sure principles;” the suspicion of the learned Torelli 
will appear in some measure justifiable: —‘* Quid ergo est? In- 
guiet aliguis. Num recentiorum calculum despicis, cujus usus in 
Geometria tam longe lateque patet ? Imo vero, valde suspicio, at- 
gue inter maxima superioris atatis inventa refero, quo nihil majus 
non modo ab homine expectari, sed ne veto quidem prasumi potest. 
Hee unum contendo, falso illum fundamento inniti, ut suspicari licet 
non jam constituto principio calculum inventum, sed invento calculo, 
tum demum constitutum principium fuisse *.” 

In page 495, Dr. H. relates the controversy concerning the 
measure of the momentum of a body, which Leibnitz and 
Bernouilli contended to be truly represented by the product of 
the quantity of matter and square of velocity, and which the 
Cartesians and Newtonians argued was represented by the 
product of the mass and velocity simply.—In fact, the con- 
troversy was verbal. Leibnitz and Bernouilli made no esti- 
mation of the time, which the Newtonians suppose to be 
given. 

The definition of the momentum of a body (for a definition 
does not imply the description of any properties of motion, but 
only the measure of its quantity) may be the product of the 
mass and velocity, or the product of the mass and square of 
velocity ; ‘except indeed it could be proved that there existed a 
real measure ; or that the nature of motion was such that a 
given quantity of it, in any way estimated, remained in all 
cases permanent, suffering neither augmentation nor diminue 
tion in its communication:—then this immutable quantity 





* Words are the signs of ideas; and it has been said that, when the 
latter are clear, the  srtaoe will easily occur; for, according to a 
learned and witty writer, <‘ When the water is clear, you may easily 
sec to the bottom.””—Not so thought the laborious and testy Emer 
son; who, in his introduction to a Treatise on Fluxions, says, (not 
in the most exquisite style,) ‘* When a man considers the generation 
of several quantities after this manner, he will find some to increase 
faster, others slower, and consequently that there are comparative 
velocities (or fluxions) of increase during their generation ;—and thus 
he will, by degrees, get the idea of a fluxion, but without such atten- 


tive atone he will never be the wiser for all ‘the words in the 
world,” 
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would in itself constitute the reality and truth of the Measure 
thus applied *, 

In p. 496, the author says : 

* Now that the change in the state of two bodies, by their shéck, 
does not happen in an instant appears evidently from the experiments 
made on soft bodies: in these, percussion forms a small cavity, visible 
after the shock, if the bodies have no elasticity. Sucha cavity cannot 
certainly be made in an instant. And ifthe shock of soft bodies require 
a determinate time, we must certainly say as much of the hardest ; 
though this time may be so smail as to be beyond all our ideas. Nei. 
ther can an instantaneous shock agree with that constant law of Na 
ture, by virtue of which nothing is performed per saltum. But it is 


needless to insist farther upon this, since the duration of any shock 
may be determined from the most certain principles.’ 


This reasoning we do not deem very accurate and conclusive; 
and we advise our readers to receive the doctrine with a large 
portion of academical faith. 

Fractions.—The several parts that form this article are se. 
kected with judgment, and drawn up with perspicuity. From 
the following passage, we learn that the appointment to pro- 
fessorships sometimes depends on so unequivocal a proof of 
merit, as the knowlege of a vanishing fraction: 

* The same fractions have also proved a stumbling block to more 
mathematicians than one, and the cause of more violent controversies; 
witness that between Powell and Waring, when they were competitors 


for the Professorship at Cambridge. In the specimen of a work 
published on occasion of that competition, by Waring, was the 





p—p> 
fraction ~—+- which he said became 4 when p was =1. This was 


{|_~ 


#truck at by Powell as absurd, because when p was = 1, then the 


_ p— 5S I—I oO . . . 
fraction PP = = —, which was one chief cause of his not sue- 
rac sa 


t-— 
ceeding to the professorship. Waring replied that PP =p+p* 
—T 





+p?+p* (by common division) =1+14+1+1=—4, whenp=1. See 
the controversial pamphlets that passed between those two gentlemen 
at that time.’ 

Two methods are given to find the value of these fractions, 
one by dividing the fluxion of the numerator by the fluxion of 
the denominator, and the other by simple division:—thus in 

X—x5 
the example —— 


=x-—sx‘x:, and the fluxion of denominator =—x° :. value of 





(when x==1) the fluxion of numerator 





* Bernouilli supposed the Vis Viva to be of this nature—* Hine 
patet vim vivam esse aliquid reale et substantiale quod per se subsistit~ 
‘Unde conclydimus quamlibet vim vivam habere suam determinatam quantie 
tatcm de qua nihil perire potest, quod in effectu edito non reperiatur.”? 


the 
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»_. o, Rem§E*S?  U—-6 xt. ir Fh by di 
the fraction 18 ace alg eh 8 by Ge 
x—X? 


vision ——~ =x++-x*-+x34+x'= (when x=1) 1-4+-3-4+141=4, 


The author, however, has omitted the more general way, that 
of substituting for x, 1-+2, where z will be of no finite vae 


lue when x approaches to its limiting value (1):—in this case 
-—i+z z—524 


— 











on SS iow 
aco er =F nearly = =4. 

Under this letter are also the following important articles: 
Fire, Focus, Fortification, and Freezing ;—and the Lives of 
Ferguson, Fineus, Flamsteed, Folkes, Fontenelle, Foster, and 
Franklin. 

Letrer G.—Gannery.—lIt is remarkable that, important as 
the improvement and perfection of this art must always have 
been to governments, so few persons should have existed, who 
have written on this subject. Mr. Robins could only find four 
authors who had treated Guanery experimentally. Galileo 
demonstrated the curve described by a body projected and 
acted upon by an uniform force to. be a parabola; and this 
case, he said, was similar to that of a cannon-ball projected 
at the surface of the earth. ‘The authors who followed him 
boldly asserted the resistance of the air to be inconsiderable 5 
and even the learned and acute Halley acquiesced in these 
assertions. 


‘ Accordingly (as Dr. H. observes) very erroneous calculations 
concerning the ranges of cannon were given. Nor was any farther 
notice taken of these errors till the year 1716, at which time Mr. 
Ressons, a French officer of artillery of great merit and experiences 
gave ina memoir to the Royal Academy, importing “ that although 
it was agreed that theory jomed with practice did constitute the per- 
fection of every art, yet experience had taught him, that theory was 
of very little service in the use of mortars; that the works of M. 
Blondel had justly enough described the several parabolic lines ac- 
cording to the different degrees of the elevation of the piece; but that 
practice had convinced him that there was no theory in the effect of 
gunpowder, for having endeavoured with the greatest precision to 
point a mortar according to these calculations, he had never been able 
to eftablish any solid foundation upon.them.’ 


The science of gunnery was in its infancy till the time of 
Mr. Robins ; who, joining practice to theory, made many va 
luable discoveries, and established several important truths. 
From his well-known treatise on Gunnery, Dr. H. has selected 
the most striking facts, and most interesting experiments. We 
are afterward presented with an account of experiments made by 
the author himself in 1775, which were communicated — the 
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Royal Society ; and then, of experiments made in 1783, 1784 \ 
1785, the results of which ate very interesting, but we do not 
recapitulate them, as they are already known to the public.— 
The experiments of Sir Benjamin Thompson (the celebrated 
Count Rumford) are also mentioned. 
_ In p. 569, Dr. H. finds reason to be dissatisfied with the 
rules of Mr. Robins for computing ranges made in the air, 
These rules were founded on principles which Dr. H. contends 
are erroneous, viz. 1st, That, till the velocity of the projectile 
surpasses that of 1100 feet in a second, the resistance may be 
supposed to vary as the square of the velocity; 2d, That, if the 
velocity be greater than that of 1100 or 1200 feet in a second, 
then the absoiute quantity of that resistance, in these greater 
velocities, will be nearly 3 times as great as it should be by 2 
comparison with the smaller velocities—To controvert these 
principles, Dr. H. adduces his experiments, which he says (and 
we doubt not) were made with accuracy. These prove that 
the increase of the resistance above the law of the square of the 
velocity takes place, at first, in the smallest motions ; then in- 
creases gradually, but never rises so high as to be three times 
that quantity 5 and at length decreases. 

We insert the following table, which the author constructed 
to shew the actual quantities of resistances, and the law of the 
variations. 


‘ The quantity of the resistance of the air to a ball of 1.965 
inches diameter.’ 

















Velocities/ Resistances | 1st Dif- | 2d Dif- 
in feet. | in ounces. | ferences.| ferences. 
Oo 0.000 

5 0.006 Note to this table (bythe Review- 
10 0.025 ers )—If the terms of an arithmie- 
15 0.054 tic series be squared, the second 
20 0.100 differences are equal :—now 100, 
25 0.155 200, 300, and the velocities, are 
30 O. 23 {in arithmetic progression ; there- 
40 O. 42 fore, if the resistances varied as 
50 o. 67 the squares of these numbers, their 
100 23 I second differences ought to be 
200} II : . 52 | equal: but the table shews them 
300 | 25 “ 6 | to be unequal, and increasing in 
400} 495 27 7 |arithmetic progression to a velo- 
500 | 72 8 |city of goo—therefore the resists 
Goo | 107 35 9 | ances vary in a greater ratio than 
700 | I51 44 10 | the squares of the velocities —The 
Sco | 205 a6 12 | remaining assertion of Dr. H. may 

goo | 27! 13 | likewise be easily proved. 

1000 | 350 19 | 33 : 


11090 
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Velocities! Resistances} 1st Dif- | 2d Dif. 
Sn feet. | in Ounces. Ferences.| ferences. 
1100 | 442 Pan a 
i200 | 546 38 a 
1300 | 661 me 9 
1400 | 785 am - 
1500 | 916 a 4 
1600 |IO51 ae eo 
1700 |1186 44 . 
1800 |1319 23 5 
1g0O |1447 in 6 
2000 |1509 











By his publication on Resistances and Gunnery, Dr. H. has 
already appeared to the public in the character of an ingenious 
experimentalist; and we expect with eagerness the details and 
results of his experiments on this curious subject. i 

| Gunpowder.—Under this article are given the history of its 
discovery, its preparation, its nature, its effects, and the me- 
thods used to prove and to recover damaged gunpowder *. 

Much curious matter is selected and arranged under the 


articles Gauge, Gauging, Geography, Globe, and Gravity.—Lives | 


are given of Galileo, Gassendi, Gellibrand, Graham, s Gravesande, 
Greaves, and Gregory. 

Letter H. UHeat.—The respective systems and hypotheses 
of Boyle, Halley, Black, Douglas, Stevenson, Crawford, &c. 
are given under this article. Hydrostatics is a very scanty article, 
it had indeed been partly anticipated. The article Hygrometer 
contains the various methods of constructing that instrument, 
and the peculiar advantages of the respective constructions. 

The Brocrapny under this letter contains the Lives of 
Halley, Hamel, Harriot, Harrison, Hautefeuille, Hays, Heve= 
hus, Hermann, Hipparchus, De la Hire, Hobbes, Holder, Holy- 
wood, Hecke, Horrox, Huygens, and Hypatia. 

LettTer [.—Imaginary Roots. —Dr. H. says (page 626) that 
Albert Girard shewed that every equation has as many roots, 
either real or imaginary, as the index of the highest power de- 


notes; and he refers to his treatise styled Invention Nouvelle en 


? Algebre, anno 1629, theor. 2. page 40.—Unfortunately, we 
cannot now consult this treatise: but we suspect that Dr. H. 
is not perfect in his statement, and that Albert Girard has 


tee ee 





* From the elaborate and exquisite critique on the learning and 
genius of Roger Bacon by Campbell, the author has judiciously 
quoted the passage which establishes the Franciscan as the inventor 
of gunpowder :—a cypher involved the secret.-—Sed tamen salis petre 

-URA MOPE CAN UBRE (which, transposed, is, Carbonum pulvere,) et 
tulphuris 3 et sic facies tonitrum et corruscationem si scias artif~ucium. 
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tfot proved that every equation has as many roots as it hag dja 
mensions. 

In page 627, Dr. H. says, that Mr. Maclaurin gave a dé. 
monstration of Newton’s rule for determining the number of 
impossible roots in an equation, which frequently fails, to. 
gether with one of his own that will never fail;—and he says 
that Campbell did the same thing; and we are referred to vo- 
Jumes 34 and 35 of the Philosophical Transactions. We have 
turned to these Papers, and are rather confirmed in our first 
suspicion that the Doctor had made an erroneous statement, -. 
than convinced of the infallibility of the rules. If these rules 
discovered the number of impossible roots, one of the great 
difficulties in the general solution of an equation of three dimen- 
sions would be surmountable :—but, in fact, neither Newton’s, 
Maclaurin’s, nor Campbell’s rules obtain generally. These me- 
thods, indeed, determine that there are impossible roots, but 
not that the equation has as many impossible roots as the rule 
gives.—In regard to the accuracy of Newton’s rule, it may be 
remarked that it is only true in finding the impossible roots of 
@ quadratic ; in a cubic, the probability of its finding the im- 
possible roots is to the probability of not finding them :: 2: t— 
In equations of higher power, the rule seldom succeeds. Since 
the time of Maclaurin, from the acknowleged defect of his 
rule, and that of others, more accurate rules have been invented 
by Dr. Waring *. 

Increments.—In the explanation of this branch of mathematics, 
we do not think that the method adopted by the author is either 
the most approved or the most perspicuous. 

The Lives of Furin and Fones are given under this letter. 


As the necessity of noting the inaccuracies of a mathema- 
tical work supersedes the maxims of affected candour, and the 
custom of vague criticism, we have been particular in observing 
them on the present occasion. Should they appear consider- 
able, let it be remembered that they are imperfections of a copi- 
ous and multifarious publication ; and that to particularize the 
several articles which mark the solid judgment, the extensive 





* Thus the equation x"—px"—' 4+ qx"—* and=v, whose roots are 
a, b, c, &c. has been transformed into v-—Py®—! + 2v"—? and=0, 


a n—f 


. e I 
whose roots are a*, b*, c?, &c. or into an equation v8» —~—Av"" 3 





a 


_— I 
g + By — and whose roots are a—b*, b—d%, &c. then, from 
observing the order of the signs and their alternation, certain conclu- 


sions may be drawn concerning the number of impossible roots in the 
original equation. 
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reading, and the diligent inquiry of the author, would occupy 


too coniderable a portion of our Review. To note errorg ge 


whenever we find ,is in the line of our duty :+yet it may, 
not appear an affectdtion of concern for the public and the au- 
thor’s interest, to say that we are influenced by another mo- 
tive—that of meliorating a performance which has already so 
legal a title to distinction. In what we have hitherto done, we 
hope there is no appearance of a spirit of cavil, fastidious nicety, 
or petulant animadversion :—as an apology for ‘these and our 
future remarks, we can say to the author, ** Hac eo animo accipt 
velimus, guvo nos accipiemus quoties accfderit ut aliquis nobis 
errores nostros indicet.” 


a 


Art. XIII. The History of the New World, by Don Juan Baptista 
Munoz. ‘Translated from the Spanish, with Notes by the Trans- 
lator, an engraved Portrait of Columbus, and a Map of Espanola. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 552. 8s. Boards. Robinsons, &c. 1797. 





yas author’s plan, as we learn from the introduction, was 

that of general scepticism with regard to those works which 
had already appeared on the ** History of the New World.” 
Superior, as he professes to be, to ‘ the fatigue of the labour’ 
or ‘ the difficulty of the examination,’ he has pursued his ine 
vestigations through the most recondite stores of information, 
sanctioned by the royal authority and patronage.—The regal 
archives (he tells us, in his dedication to his present Catholic 
Majesty) and libraries were thrown open to his inspection, and 
communities and individuals cheerfully followed the royal ex- 
ample; so that, by £ unremitting assiduity,’ says he, ¢ I have 
been enabled to draw from these sources, an immense collec- 
tion of documents, particularly manuscripts.’— This circum- 
stance, alone, will be sufficient to excite the curiosity of the 
public; which can be completely gratified only by the future 
volumes of the work.—The translator gives us to hope, from 
his preliminary advertisement, that the next volume will soon 
appear. 

_A catalogue of the Spanish Historians of America, as pre- 
viously necessary to the present work, is enlivened by critiques 
which allot to each of them various degrees in the scale of 
merit. Praise, indeed, is thinly scattered, and appears to have 
been reserved in an undue proportion by our author to be be- 
stowed on himself.—His brief review of the works of his pree 
decessors will, however, afford information, which may be 
new to many of our readers. 


Ray. Fes. 1798. P In 
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_ In the preliminary sketch of his subject, the spirit of big 
18 sometimes predominant, yet it is strongly contrasted by re- 
marks of a philosophical complexion. 

The task of the translator has its peculiar difficulties. Fide. 
lity is indispensable ; yet the work should be conducted with 
some degree of, taste and erudition. An intimate knowlege 
of our own language and a command of style, with philological 
accuracy in recoyciling the foreign idiom to the native, must 
be inclusively combined to distinguish translations in the pre. 
sent age from those productions that were ‘ done into English,” 
in the last. 


We now offer the following short specimen both of the ori- 
ginal work and the translation : 


‘ In consequence of these discoveries, the southern part of our 
globe was circumnavigated, and its true: form brought to light, to. , 
gether with a knowledge of its principal parts and products, and 
what was still greater, the sphere of our ideas was enlarged. This 
small speck of earth called the habitable world, and which claimed so 
many pretended prerogatives, found in every part that was disco- 
vered, the same nature in all that uniform variety that marks and em- 
bellishes her character. The supposititious limits of water, cold, and 
heat with which it was insulated, vanished. The free and uninter- 
rupted intercourse with all countries, the navigation of all seas being 
rendered safe and familiar, elicited general observations and expen- 
ments, and furnished the means of correcting innumerable errors, to 
which fancy and forward judgment had given birth, on the mere re- 
hance of insufficient analogy. New countries, new and very differ. 
ent temperaments of season in the same climate, continual spring in 
one, that had been thought very changeable, snow in the torrid zoney 
and living creatures in all. Such phenomena excited the general ad- 
miration, as well as the attention of the philosophers, who from 
being rendered cautions by experience, rectified their judgments and 
decisions. The continent of America, as the principal part of the 
new discovered world, was from the beginning more attendedto than 
the rest, and has exhibited greater, and more remarkable varieties 
than the countries known at the time of that discovery. It extends 
to the north, hitherto inaccessible to observation, to the Soth degrety 
or thereabouts. It runs southward about 2700 leagues beyond the 
equator. It scems that the waters, from their natural motion to- 
wards the west, endeavour to divide it, and they have already %- 
parated from the continent that tract of the Archipelago between 
Florida and the mouth of the Oronokco, as it is probable at a former 
period they swallowed up in the same manner a still greater tract m 
the Asiatic Archipelago, and so have separated Nea Folland. But 
this separation in America might have been prevented by the large 
chain of mountains, which unites the north and the south. There 
is not such another chain on the face of the earth, and the effects 
which it produces are full as singular, | 


¢ The extension and depth of the marshy soils is very considers” 
ive 
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‘Rivers of the greatest magnitude are fed by lakes and cataracts, such 
as the rivers Saint Laurence, Mississippi, Oronokoo, Maragnon, La 
Plata, with which even the largest rivers of the old world are not to 
be compared. ‘The sandy wastes, the barren deserts, the verdant, 
fertile, and picturesque grounds of the new world bear the same pro- 
portion to those of the old. Here Nature sports in all her vigour 
and fancy. The soil is coyered with immense and impenetrable 
forests, lofty cedars of astonishing size and shade. Here she appears 
in all the opulence, and wanton qwi/ds of an enchantress, then as if fa- 
tigued, and lastly as if impoverished, if we may judge from barren 
tracts, and cheerless deserts, which can scarce produce the pointed 
thorn, or the little sickly shrub.’ 7 

The discovery of America has given celebrity to one of out 
first historians 3; and those English readers, who have atten- 
tively perused Dr. Robertson’s truly classical volumes, will not 
find any striking novelty to engage them in this translation of 
Don Munoz. We do not perceive the tenour of sthe history 
to be changed by adducing new facts or contradictory assertions, 
for a trifling discordance of dates and prolix details of leading 
events form their principal discrimination. —As to style or ar- 
rangement of materials, no very favourable comparison can be 
mainiained. 

This first volume includes a period of six years only, from 
1494 to the commencement of the sixteenth century. Co- 
lumbus died in 1506; so that, if the succeeding volumes be 
equally diffuse, we can form no calculation with respect to their 
number. 

In the prosecution of this work, we feel it incumbent on us 
to recommend to the translator a greater attention and en- 
deavour to form a style which shall be neither deficient in 
harmony, nor positively incorrect. ‘The term * Humanist’ is 
intelligible only on the other side of the Tweed, where there 
are Professors of Humanity (/itere humaniores.) ‘ Immense use,’ 
p- 95, and ‘ marking the demarcation,’ p. 312, but especially ‘I 
dont know whether intended,’ p. 538, are colloquial phrases ill 


suited to the dignity of historical narration. Pall .. ¥y: 


Art. XIV. The Elements and Theory of the Hebrew Language. By 
Edward Dowling. 8vo. pp. 300. 78. Boards. Longman. 1797. 





Ts new work on Hiebrew grammar has certainly some pe- 
‘™ culiarities, that merit the attention of Biblical students. 
It is divided into eleven chapters; of each of which we shall 
give a bricf account, dwelling only on such places as seem to 

demand particular observation. 
The first Chapter consists of introductory remarks, and is 
subdivided into four sections yy which the first expatiates on 
, 2 the 
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the utility of the Hebrew language.—In the second, the av. 
thor points out some of the defects of the common Hebrew 
grammars.—In Sect. 11. he treats of the consequences of ¢ a 
vitiated mode of instruction,’ and justly blames the barbarous 
jargon in which Hebrew grammarians are wont to express the 
various modifications of the verb; such as Kal, Nipha/, Hipbil, 
&c. ‘What he says of these pretended conjugations is perfectly 


agreeable to our own sentiments: they are modes rather than 


conjugations ; or, agg to the principles of Latin gram. 
mar, they are so many different Vorces.—In Sect. 1v. he gives 
us his ideas of Roots ; which he supposes to have only a general 
vague signification, unconnected with person, thing, time, place, 
existence, or action. In this we cannot acquiesce ; on the con- 


trary, we are fully convinced that every root is a significant 


term, denoting the mame of something : tor we believe names, or 
siouns only, to be radical words; although the Oriental gram- 
marians have unaccountably made verds the roots; which, in 
the very nature of things, is impossible. It is but just, howe 
ever, to let Mr. D. speak for himself on this head: 


¢ The nature of the roots, which have been mentioned, may be 
thus explained: the foundations of all languages are Jaid by an 
abundance of abstract words, supposed to be arbitrary and unsyste- 
matic by themselves, and to have only a general signification of ideas 
unconnected with either person, thing, time, place, existence, or action 3 
these are rendered definite by the addition of syllabic adjuncts, which 
coalescing with a root make with it one compound word ; thus /, in 
English, is never used alone, but becomes lowe, lover, loving, Kc. in 
like manner in the Latin, dom, combined with certain little words 
or terminations, appears as dominus, dominatio, domino, domo, &c. 

¢ The Hebrew roots do not necessarily require more investigation 
than others ; but they have been taken into consideration much more 
early, and the knowledge of them is more immediately useful, be- 
cause it hath pleased the fabricators of lexicons to adhere to them in 
lieu of words in alphabetical order. 

¢ What is proposed to be done in this essay, 1s precisely the reverse 
of finding a root ; in order to do that, the word is examined just as the. 
body of an animal is dissected when devoid of life and expression: 
bere the LIVING POWERS ONLY undergo discussion, and they will be 
considered as perfectly distinct from any specific root, or individual, 
with which they may be found combined. In Fine, those letters, 
which are discarded when the lexicon is used, are those only whose 
¥ALUE is now about to be sought out. 

_ © It isintended, First, to ascertain, if practicable, the proximate 
and the remote ELEMENTS OF THE LANGUAGE, by gradually resoluing 
ito the most simple parts the principal inflexions and compositions. 

‘ SECONDLY, to investigate a better order of grammar, likewise to 
introduce more intelligible terms to the great series of verbs,, &c. than 


have been used by authors, as far as may be found consistent with the | 


lan of analysis. 
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¢ For it is clear from what was said, that it has not been deemed 
sufficient for the earned head, to acquire another language through 
the medium of letters in uncommon Schad, and of words which ate 
both read and written precisely contrary to the European habits; a 
mode of instruction as opposite as possible must also be introduced, pro- 
bably for no other purpose, than to cause the simplicity of truth and 
perfection to assume the appearance of dark profundity, and to dis- 
tract the mind in the mazes of an intricate wilderness. 

‘ In such a state of things, surely it is no unworthy labour to 
endeavour to smooth the path of the scholar, to untwist the briars, to 
scout barbarism, to pursue analogy, and to put at the head of the 
household of universal grammar, the venerable father of the family.’ 


Ch. 11. contains some just observations on verbs: nothing, 
indeed, can be more absurd than the common mode of dividing 
and declining them: where conjugations are confounded with 
voices, and the order of nature is inverted in the arrangement of 
persons. 

In Ch. 111. Mr.D. gives a fair analysis of the whole preterite 
active of an Hebrew verb, exemplified in the word 795 lamad. 
Here we differ with him in one point: namely, that the > in 
m5 is not, as he thinks, a fragment of MR, but the 5 of 
998, changed into fp, as J) is changed into 5 in the sufhx of 
the second person. Nor is the interchange of those two let- 
ters peculiar to the Hebrews: it is to be found in other lan- 
guages ; particularly in the Greek and Latin. 

The persons of the future are well analysed; with the same 
exception, of introducing the particle NX as a part of their 
composition. As to what Mr. D. says of FX itself, we only ob- 
serve that his theory is more ingenious and fanciful than sound 
and solid: that is, in our apprehension; for we mean not to 
speak dogmatically. ‘The reader may judge for himself by 
turning to p. 39, 

‘But the future tense (says our author) hath other aug- 
ments, besides those derived from words signifying persons and 
plurality; namely, the letters } and » appearing in different 
situations.’— As this section is one of the most ingenious and 
subtile in the work, we give it almost entire : 


‘ There is no idea so universal as that of existence, for the 
affirmation or negation of it is attached to every conception capable 
of entering into, or of being formed by the tain’, 

‘ For which cause, it is not surprizing to find, in most languages, 
whole tenses, nay, whole moods supplied through the assistance of 
the verb of existence; which, from the aid it affords, is called the 
AUXILIARY VERB., Any one who is acquainted with the grammars 
of either the English, Latin, or French languages, in which it is 
frequently joined to the root as a distinct word, possesses sufficient 
formation, to enable him to receive evidences of it’s cembination 
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with roots in any other language, as soon as he he able to discriminate 
the several formations of the verbs in the given language, 

‘ For analogy or reason can produce no other source whence iny 
flections of verbs may be derived so satisfactorily, if other circum. 
stances of the case permit, as the great auxiliary verb. Consequently, 
nothing more is requisite in demonstrating a series of inflections to be 
framed by the coalition of the root with the verb of existence, than 
to shew the identity of the fragments affociated with the root, and 
of fragments of the auxiliary. 

‘ In Hebrew, this verb is composed of three letters yp, be; 
than which a more beautiful hieroglyphic of existence never can be 
contrived. Time is immediately and essentially associated with the 
idea of material existence ; so much so, that it would be difficult to 
give any other definition of either it or of space, than by describing 
them as certain relations, which all material things have amongst 
themselves, according to the two orders of successive and of simulta. 
neous existence. Existence, with respect to time, or in the succes. 
sive order, is it’s only consideration, with which grammarians have 
to do in tenses ;—to proceed accordingly, time past differs from the 
future, only as prior doth from PosTERIoR, for which reason, in 
the Hebrew verb, the same [etter ™ is caused to stand as the sign of 
each by means of reduplication, which, in two correspondent situations, 
betokens the relations of prior and posterior, in a manner which speaks 
at once to the eye, and to the intellect, MI!!! 

‘ The connscrTinG medium between, v. g. the gulphs of the two 
eternities, the one fast, the other fo come, is the PRESENT MOMENT} 
and, as the foregoing reinarks tend to evince, that each of these is 
represented by an 7}, so it may also be concluded, that the existing 
instant is denoted by 4, which yokes them together in ane word. 

© Now 4 in fy} stands as a remote or primary element, i.e. in | 
the state the nighest to it’s abstract meaning, which can be exhibited, 
for existence is not resolvable beyond the three periods spoken of ; 
consequently, it is discovered to be the s1mPLe HIEROGLYPHIC of 
CONNFCTION, to which idea it’s use.in betokening the present time 
is referrible, as well as all other offices in which it may be found em- 
ployed. 

‘ As every instant of time, which hath passed by, from the period 
of the creation of outward nature unto the present, was once present; 
and as every instant, which in the indefinite series shall inevitably be 
hereafter, will be also present; so, as it is convenient, in order to 
avoid ambiguity, that time, in inflections, should be represented 
principally by one hieroglyphic, that of connection, or present mo- 
iment, the medium between the extremes will be found most appli- 
cable to every period, which it can denote by significant and system- 
atic changes of placc, in like manner as 74 has been observed tordo 
in the past, and the ¢o come only, which changes have been shiewn to 
have a manifest agreement with the genius of the language, by the 
doctrine of affixing and prefixing the pronominal tragment 1 the pre 
ceding section. = | 

‘ It was found necessary in the preterite tense to have notes of 
yerbal plurality, as } final, &c. for the third persons, in order ry 
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mark decisively an agreement with the nominative case ; such notes 
are no less needful in the future tehse ; accordingly, the } final is 
affixed to two of it’s persons, viz. the second and third plurals in the 
masculine gender, whence that affix may be regarded as common to 
both. In those two persons it is remarkable, that the 4 derived 
from UP, appears no longer between the second and third radicals ; 
whence the } final, as the note of plurality, may be conceived to have 


absorbed the note of future existence, or, that the sign of existence by. 


by a new situation is made to be also the sign of verbal plurality ; 
therefore, by the same final letter both vaus are at once included and 
signified. The cause of this absorption is ascribable to the particular 
caution, which may be frequently observed, of avoiding monotony, 
from the recurrency of any particular letter, as}, &, 7], &c. Indeed 
the letter } itself, when interfixed in the future tense, may be justly 
thought to be a luxury, rather than a necessary, for futurity is ade- 
quately betokened by the situation of the chief inflectors, the frag 
ments of pronouns; and according to Pettit, the formations of the 
future often totally omit the inserted }. 

‘ Thus far }, a primary element denoting connection abstractedly, 
hath been examined as employed ‘to express p/urality, and the most 
important link in the series of time, when used specifically. It hath’ 
likewise been discovered, that it’s situation in a word is the charac- 
teristic, whereby the specific application of it’s abstract elementary 
signification, together with the doctrine of it’s change into — 
import, by means of change of situation, may be understoo 
principles are to be applied to other appearances in verbs caused’ by 
the presence of }. 

‘ There are only four places in a root of three radicals, to which 4 
can be applied, as may be seen by this scheme, m5) ; they may 
be numbered thus, 4, “J, 3,%4,2, 9,1: the fourth and third are 
those which have been examined; the principles remain to be ap- 
plied to the first and second. 

‘ It may be expected from the mode of reasoning, which hath 
been exercised, that opposite places should oe an idea denoted by 
a sign, meanings in some measure opposite: thus, for instance in the 
present case, if plurality and futurity be indicated by 4 in the third 
and fourth places, the time and unity ought to be detected, 
when in the deginning of the verb; and the present time be betokened 
by } in an intermediate situation. 

* Accordingly, first, ) when placed before a word hath always 


the power ascribed to conjunctions in other languages, whereby one’ 


dependent sentence or word is connected with that which precedes it, 
whence it’s power TO uNITs becomes evident. 

‘ Secondly, without losing it’s conjunctive power, when placed 
before a verb, it may at the same time te also the power of signify- 


ing the PRETERITE time, even when the formation to which it is 
prefixed hath the perfect construction of the future tense ; as may be 
observed in the following well known phrases, “38 99) 38 9), 
light shall be, and light was: in this example 9p) alone would be the 
third person singular future tense of mM, Je; but the 5 renders the 
meaning of 99, when it recurs the segond time in the above guo- 
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tation, perfectly and unequivocally preterite: in like manner may be 
explained the preterite meaning given by 4 to "QR, be shall say, in 
this example, VIM? WON", and Fehovah said. Thus the same 
letter, which operates as a conjunction or an uniter, is the immediate 
hieroglyphic of r1ME PRETERITE, when it stands as the first letter of 
the formation ; hence THAT s1TUATION may be considered as much 
appropriate to the time preterite, as the third situation is to the time 
Julure: but in fact’ it never appears there, unless the conjunction 
should also be understood ; were it otherwise, there would be the 
greatest danger of rendering doubtful the sense of the passage. By 
what ingenious contrivance, the use of } in the beginning of a verb 
becomes compketely systematic, is next to be explained. 

‘ The incipient } having operated upon the form of the futare 
tense, as has been explained, causing it to signify an opposite time; 
harmony and uniformity require that the preterite form itself should 
also be susceptible of a change of signification, whenever the conjunc. 
tive letter be prefixed: and indeed were it not so, there would be 
an utter impossibility of denoting the future time, when the 
conjunction might be used; which case occurs almost as often 
as the former: in. order therefore to provide for this, whenever 
the future should be signified after a conjunction, the genius of 
the Hebrew causes the preterite form to be resorted to, with which 
the copulative makes one word, as pq}, and it shall be, from IM; 
st was; and YM)» and shall smite, ynD without the prefix being 
smote. 

‘ These effects derived from the influence of the prefix, have 
been noticed by grammarians, and } in each of these circumstances 
path been denominated vau conversive ; but scarcely an attempt has 

een made to connect it’s rationale with any thing of system. How- 
ever, whilst the sports of variety please, which they always do as long 
as propriety and order be inviolate, so long will this singular feature 
in the language, in having two forms of tenses alternately the pre- 
terite and the future, be a grace, and add a charm to the composi- 
tions in which they are introduced. 

‘ The whole system of the introduction of 4 to verbs might now 
be gone through, were there a present .tense in the Hebrew; but as 
that is supplied by a participle, the final observations upon this letter, 
as far as it is employed to denote time, will find a more orderly place 
with the other strictures upon that part of speech. 

‘ The combination of the VERB of EXISTENCE fYV" with the root 
ess, having, it is hoped, been established; the doctrine will elu 
cidate the origin of ¢, which is introduced in some of the inflections 
of the future: but previously the reader should recollect, that this 
verb is generally in the form q9™, be, and the partial examples of 
it’s inflections, which are given in grammars, are taken from It as 
the theme. : 

‘ The first instance of the appearance of 9 is as the final letter of 
the 2d person feminine in the future tense ; the inflection 1s DIN 
now the verb of existence in the corresponding inflection 1s vw 
thou shalt be, into which, if the root 3% be introduced, in lieu of 
the central j, the perfect form of the compound inflection will re- 
sult, which is peculiarly feminine. 
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¢ The next is a5), he shall tearn; the corresponding form 
from PUT is 179%, 4e shall be. The third person plural is 9549, 
they shall learn ; the verb of existence has }97}), they shail be. 

¢ The disappearance of such letters 4, > and %, in combination 
js so frequent, that nothing need be said concerning those members 
of Pym, which are not always manifest among the inflectors ; it ig 
sufficient to show, as it will be in the course of the work, that every 
member is employed for some purpose or other.’ 


From this large specimen, our readers will be able to form 
a tolerable idea of the whole work, We shall, henceforth, only 
indicate the genera] contents of the remaining chapters, with 
very few remarks. 

Ch. 1v. treats on what the author calls the potential modes 
or the Hiphi] of common grammars; and which we would 
rather call the coactive voice; as we would call Hophal the co- 
passive. The whole power of this voice or mode, the ingenious 
author derives from the verb of existence 71. 

Ch. V. treats on the pure inflections of the active verb, By a 
pure inflection, the author means ‘such an one as either is the 
root alone, or the root combined with a simple element; 7. e, a 
letter ; or with such a syllable adjunct as is not derived from 
any other part of speech, than the verd of existence.’ ‘This verb 
of existence FY, is a mighty agent in Mr. D.’s system; as 
mighty, at least, as esas is in Dr. Vincent’s formation of the 
Greek, verb. In this metaphysical chapter, are many just ob- 
servations on the imperative and infinite modes, and on the 
participles. 

In Ch. v1. the author takes a comparative view of the verb 
passive, commonly called Nipha/. ‘The most remarkable part 
of this chapter is employed to explain what he calls the rationale 
of the letters ») and 3; in which he soars into metaphysical 
mysteries beyond our dull comprehension. We refer the 
reader to p. 136——144. 

The verb middle, as Mr. Dowling calls it, or Hithpael, ‘is 
the subject of Ch. vir. which, as well as the other modes, 
he resolves into proximate or secondary elements; i.¢. the 
pronouns and the verb of existence. 

In Ch. vit. Mr. D. gives a general view of the foundation of 
grammar, the declension and derivation of nouns, and the rationale 
of the augments }, 9, 0, M-—In all this there js much fancy : 
but we are oftener tempted to wonder than to approve. At 
Pp. 192 he produces examples, as experimental proofs that the 
letter 5 is the immediate hieroglyphic of multitude. It would be 
just as easy to prove that it is the immediate hieroglyphic- of 
paucity, depression, perdition, dissipation, &c. 

Words denoting existence are the subject of Ch. rx. This ap- 
pears to us to be the wildest part of the whole system : but Ict 
the reader peruse it, if he please, beginning at p. 193. 
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In Ch. x. we have the author’s definition, arrangement, ang 
womenclature, of the elements. According to him, a simple eles 
ment is a single letter: a proximate element, an underived primar 
arrangement of simple elements in one word; and a compound ele. 
ment is a word compounded of tavo proximate elements: to which 
says he, may be added a composite element formed from three 

roximate elements; and, if the number be required to be en. 
Jarged, the terms supra-compound; and, in a higher degree 
supra-composite may be included. See p. 240, &c. ’ 

Ch. x1. contains final remarks, and the application of the 
author’s system for the forming of a New Hebrew Grammar; 
which Mr. D. has in contemplation. We shall certainly be 
happy to see it: for, although we deem many of his principles 
visionary, we may expect much novel information from a gram. 
matical work formed on them. 

We have taken no notice of the method of reading Hebrew 
approved by Mr. D.; nor of what he says on the vowel points : 
both because he says little on either subject, and because the 


little which he says is not new. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For FEBRUARY, 1798. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


Ast..15. An Appeal to the sober Understandings of Englishmen, on the 
present State of Ireland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hatchard. 1797. 
TH English reader, who, having no private nor immediate con- 

nexion with our sister-island, has but little knowlege of the 

ent political state of that country, will here meet with ample 
information respecting the mutual and most important interests of 
these kingdoms :—which have been lately the subjects of great and 
alarming altercation, on each side of the water. The tract is written 
in a very serious and argumentative strain. Some degree of warmth 
is occasionally expressed, when the contested claims of the catholics 
of Ireland are brought forwards, and pleaded at the’bar of right 
reason and sound policy; and if there be any appearance of pare 
tiality in this appeal, it may seem to consist in a little leaning towards 
the cause of our Hibernian brethren :—this, however, is mere sur- 
mise, and may be very pardonable, as that leaning may purely 

roceed from true Patriotisin. ) 

The author’s professed object ts to give a clear but brief statement 
of the nature of the claims, and the causes of the complaints, of the 
discontented party, by far the majority of the people of Ireland; 
to discuss them fairly; and to ‘ examine whether they are well 
founded.’—In the course of this investigation, he considers ¢ the 
state and the strength of all the parties ; their views and interests ; 
their civil and religious distinctions; and the way in which they 
operate on the political situation of the country. ; 
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In this highly important inquiry, the very sensible writer proceeds 


to lay before his readers the necessary statements ; accempanied by 


his accurate observations, and, as we think, fair and obvious infer- 
ences. — The result presents us with a gloomy picture of the present 
prospect of afiairs, with respect to the pro’ able permanency of the 
coniexion between the kincred islands. We forbear to enter on 
particulars, as the subject seems rather too delicate for the moment zg 
and we are fearful of hazarding a hasty sentiment. We may venture, 
however, to lay before our readers the following extracts, respecting 
the danger of French interference, and the means of preventing it : 

‘ Let it be remembered, that we have an active intriguing enemy 
to contend with,—ever on the watch to avail himself of any dispo~ 
sition in foreign nations to shake off their old connexions, and to 
worship the rising genius of the new republic. This system of fra- 
ternization, so dangerous to all the regular governments of Europe, 
was no sooner promulgated, than it gave just and universal alarm. 
It has been since qualified and restricted by the explanations given to 
it, but the principle remains uncontradicted, and is acted upon by 
the French as often as they have means and opportunity of carryin 
it into execution ; their rapid and unexampled conquests have muc 
contributed to the propagation of this system. Wherever they care 
ried their’ victorious arms, they haye introduced new habits of think, 
ing, new principles of legislation, new systems of policy ; they have 
sided systematically with the people, in opposition to.their govern- 
ors; and they have always affected to compassionate the situation of 
the former, and to contrast it with their own freedom; their con- 
duct in Holland, in the Netherlands, and in Italy, sufficiently evinces 
their plan of operation. How then, would they act in Ireland, if 
any opening was given to their interference ?>—passionately desirous, 
as they are, to humble the pride of this country, aud to wound it 
in the part most vulnerable. How, on the other hand, would the 
Irish listen, in the present temper and disposition of their minds, to 
overtures of fraternization ?—Put out of the protection of the law, 
placed under the dominion of the sword, alarmed by indiscriminate 
accusation, irritated hy the system of coercive measures which the 
Executive Government pursues—it js not unreasonable to think they 
might be tempted to renounce altogether their connexion with Great 
Britain, and, availing themselves like the Americans of the protection 
and assistance of France, might as confidently (perhaps as success- 
fully) proclaim their independence.?— | 

Again,—‘ Here, then, it may be reasonably asked—What course 
do I venture to recommend, and what are the remedies I suggest to 
the evils I have delineated ? 

‘ They appear to me to be in our own hands, to lie at our own 
door, to assume the most pleasing form, aad to promise the most 
encouraging success.—Immediate concession to Ireland of. all her 
reasonable claims, and conciliation on a broad and durable basis, are 
the sovereign medicines I would apply. This is the way I would 
* minister to the mind diseased.” 

Following up this salutary idea, he advises us, in the first place, 
to send heck to the people of Ireland, 
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‘ The Lord Lieutenant of their choice: this, perhaps, will be 
eonsidered, as laying the first stone of their liberties, and may be 
hailed as a good omen of the sincerity of our intentions. We shall 
have proceeded further than we imagine, if we can remove the ill im. 


pressions which our late conduct has excited, and if we can pave the 


way to an unsuspicious intercourse between the two nations, and q 
liberal discussion of their respective interests in future. 

¢ To those who have the welfare of both at heart, the present is 
an anxious moment. It is big with the fate of the two countries, 
Ireland must, from this time, be the fast friend or the bitter enemy of 
Great Britair :—it must be, more firmly than ever, united to the 
British Crown, or it must be totally detached from it, and substan. 
tially (though perhaps not formally) annexed to the Republic of 
France. Our councils, not our arms, will decide this great ques. 
tion. My earnest ant unfeigned hopes are, that those councils may 
be conciliatory and pacific, not hostile, to Ireland; that they may 
extinguish the discontents which prevail there, by removing the causes 
which produced them ; lastly—that, in restoring peace and tranquillity 
to the sister kingdom, we may establish the security and prosperity 
of the whole of the British Empire.’ 


Art. 16. A View of the present State of Ireland, with an Account 
of the Origin and Progress of the Disturbances in that Country ; 
and a Narrative of Facts, addressed to the People of England, "By 
an Observer. 8vo. 18s. Jordan. 1797. 

The representations here given of the state of Ireland are highly 
anti-ministerial.— As to the ‘ narrative of facts,’ it is impossible for us 
to express the sense of the monstrous barbarities which it contains! 
If but a small number of the recitais be true, (which we hope is not 
the case, } the name of a British soldier will long be mentioned with the 
utmost execration among the poor natives :—but let us not be too 
hasty in crediting such dreadful reports: the horrors of which may 
well serve to balance accounts with the shocking relations of Temple; 
and others, concerning the Irish massacres, during the time of King 
Charles I. but which are now generally allowed to have been greatly 
exaggerated. See the General Index to the Monthly Review, vol. ti 
where references will be found to various authorities on that subject. 


Art. 17. A Letter to the Earl of Moira, in Defence of the Conduct 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, and of the Army im Ireland. 8vo. 
ts. Stockdale. 

In this epistle, the author censures the conduct of Lord Moira in 
stating to the Parliameut of this country the oppressions and cruel 
ties to which the people of Ireland were subjected, and defends the 
measures of Lord Camden’s administration, and all the laws enacted 
by the Irish legislature. If this author would recollect the speech of 
the Earl of Moira, and the remonstrances of the friends of Ireland, he 
would find that it is not laws, however abominable, which are the subs 
ject of complaint, but, as they allege, a government exercised without 
any lawat all; the subject seized without accusation, and condemned 
and barbarously executed without trial. We have not the means 
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knowing whether these complaints be well founded : but, if they be not 
groundless, it is futile to talk about the laws or constitution of [reland, 


NOVELS. Work ..n. 


Art. 18.» The Governess of Courtland Abbey. 12mo. 4 Vols. 128, _ 
sewed. Vernor and Hood. 1797. 
An advertisement to this work informs us that ‘ it was written in 
the hour of melancholy,’ and that the friends of the writer persuaded 
her that, ¢ in her unfortunate situation, the attempt was every way 
laudable.’ In circumstances of adversity, all innocent endeavours at 
extrication are, indeed, praiseworthy ; and the morality of the pre- 
sent novel is commendable. We wish that we could say much more 
in recommendation of the performance. G. 2- 


Art. t9. stelle. By M. de Florian, Author of Numa Pompilius, | 
&c. &c. With an Essay on Pastoral. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. Susanna Cummyng. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. Wright, 
&c. 1798. ‘ 

The pleasing manner of M. de Florian has long been familiar to 
the reading world ; and this pastoral romance will not detract from 
his reputation. ‘The scene is laid in Languedoc, which its delicious 
climate, its rich natural scenery, the smooth rustic language of its 

easantry, and the graceful tincture of their innocent manners, .have | 
invariably recommended to the bucolic poets of France. The author 

has also availed himself of these circumstances to introduce many fine 

local descriptions of this province, and to characterize the manners of 

its shepherds: his imagery is chosen with great topical propriety, and : 

his narration is highly polished. The insipidity of common idyls is 

avoided by introducing adventures of more consequence than the | 

shearing of a sheep, or the stealing of a nut-crome. An irruption of 

feudal banditti occurs ;—of those armed retainers, -whom the great 

land-owners of former times maintained in their castles to assess the. 

industry of towns, and to plunder a patient people. 

An Essay on Pastoral is prefixed; and historical, geographical, 
and biographical notes are added, which detail the real events, eluci- 
date the local antiquities, and describe the celebrated characters in- 
terwoven in the fiction. 

The translatress (a young lady of eighteen, whom a laudable de- 
sire of subsisting by her own resources has invited to the literary pro- 
fession) executes her task with perspicuity and propriety, though 
the style has a Gallic cast: but she is less successful in the inter- 
spersed songs than in the prose narrative. The moral tendency of . 
the work does honour to the purity of her choice. 


Art.20. Select Fairy Tales, from the German of Wieland. By °° 
the Translator of the Sorcerer, and the Black Valley of Weber. ° 
izmo. 2 Vols. 7s, Boards. Johnson. 1796. 

We have some doubts whether the fairy tales, of which these vo- 
lumes contain elegant translations, may confidently be ascribed to 
Wieland. They bear, however, a considerable resemblance to the 
mode of fiction which characterizes this writer, who every where de- 
lights to loiter over descriptions of beautiful and voluptuous sgenery; 
aud is as sure to introduce the graceful dances of beautiful and wanton 
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nymphs between his incidents, as the manager of the opera. Be thé 
as it may, the stories are fanciful and amusing, and deserved transla. 
tion. The Car struck us as most attaching: Silvester and Rosing 
best adapted for the theme of an English poet ; and the Druid “ 
most ingenious.——That wonders so excessive should admit a natural 
explanation is extremely wonderful. Zhe Combat departs most from 
~ the author’s habitual style. 


POLITICAL, &e. 


Art. 21. Interesting Particulars of the glorious Victory obtained over 
the Batavian Fleet, Oct. 11, 1797; by the British Fleet undep 
Admiral Duncan. Illustrated with four Engravings, by ap 
Officer. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Gosport printed, and sold by Longman 
in Paternoster-row, London. 

These * Interesting Particulars,’”’ justly so styled, are collected 
from the Gazettes and other public papers. 


Art. 22. The Speech of Fohn Nicholls, Esq. in the House of Commons, 
Jan. 3, 1798, on'the Bill for augmenting the Assessed Taxes. 8vo, 
6d. Wright. 

This attack on the minister appears to have been carefully corrected 
by the worthy and independent senator who delivered it. In its pre. 
sent state, it is a respectable’ pamphlet, fraught with good sense and 
sound argument. : 
Art. 23. The Case of the People of England, addrgssed to the * Lives 

and Fortune Men,”’ both in and out of the House of Commons; 

as a Ground for National Thanksgiving! By one of the 80,000 ins 
corrigible Jacobins. 8vo. pp. 94. 1s. 6d. Westley. 

Though this writer styles himself one of the 80,000 incorrigible 
Jacobins, he appears to be a moderate and well-meaning refovmer. 
The style of the pamphlet is very unequal ; and it does not contain 
any thing extraordinary either of wisdom or extravagance. 


Art. 24. Earnest and Serious Reflections on the Urgency of the present 
Crisis, and on the only two Alternatives which 1t offers. 8yo. 
pp. 30. 1s. Hatchard. 1798. 

he alternative presented by this author is Ruin or Salvation. He 

is what may be called a pious ard laudable hater of the French and 

of Jacobins; he recommends religious reformation, and has great 
eonfidence that we shall be saved through the interposition of the 
providence of God. With submission to those who are of this opt 
nion, we should desire to know in what respects we are better entitled 

- to such miraculous salvation than Holland, Germany, and Italy. ? 

Art. 25. Reflections on the Politics of France and England, at the 
Close of the Year 1797. By 'T. Hughes, Esq. of the How 

~ Society of Lincoln’s Inn. Sve. 2s. 6d. Jchnson. 

We have found nothing novel in the subject, profound in the re 

flections, nor eloquent in the style, of this long and well-printed y 

pamphlet. : 


Art.26. na Address to the People of Great Britain. By R. Watso% 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Landaif. The Fourth Edition, $v. 


- 


a PP. 42. 3s. Faulder. | 
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Has the Bishop of Landaff his eye on York or Canterbury? isa 
question that has been asked on reading this pamphlet. We believe 
that he looks to neither. To no motive of ambition do we ascribe 
this address. He writes under the impression of alarm and appre- 
hension, occasioned by the present posture of our affairs, but at the 
same time like a public-spirited and truly honest man. In times like 
these, Dr. Watson, no doubt, felt a peculiar satisfaction in being 
able to give his cordial approbation of and support to the present 
measures adopted by government for our defence, and for the mainte- 
nance of our national independence ; and he could not answer it to 
his conscience to remain a mere silent approver. He professes his 
sentiments to be those not only of an ‘ imdependent? but of an ¢ im- 

racticable man ;’ and if we cannot subscribe to them in every respect, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce them deserving of attention, and to 
have a good tendency. We heartily accord with the Bishop in many 
of his ideas respecting the adaptation of the taxes to our existing 
circumstances ; and particularly in wishing that the notion of raising 
the supplies within the year had never given way to the funding sys- 
tem, which threatens ultimately, by its accumulating burdens, to in- 
volve in the most serious difficulties every country that adopts it. 

To be thoroughly awake to the difficulties and dangers of our 
situation, is one effectual step towards their removal. Situated as 
Great Britain now is, we chould place no reliance on the impotency 
of half-measures. ‘The Bishop of Landaff is therefore to be com- 
mended for calling on the people to exert themselves with vigor and 
fortitude, to sacrifice the love of money to the love of their country, 
and to be ready to relinquish any certain portion of their respective 
property which may be necessary for the maintenance of its justice, its 
honour, and its independence. 

That people ought to contribute to the exigencies of the state, in 
proportion to their property, is beyond a doubt ; and it is as certain 
that the object of the legislature should be to make taxes bear as 
equally as possible on property. Mere income, however, is not au 
index of property; nor ought three men, the one possessing an in- 
come of 100/. a year from an annuity, another the same income from 
the interest of z000/. in money, and the third the same from the rent 
of land, be required to pay the same sum; for, though the atunual 
revenue in each instance be the same, the power of raising money for 
the contribution, should this be necessary, as it probably would be, 
cannot be the same in one instance as in the other. 

We will not say how far Dr. W. is right in recommending the 
taxing of the funds, but we think entirely with him that a manly 
effort to liquidate a considerable portion of the public debt would ap- 
pall our enemies, and be of the greatest benefit to ourselves, 

On the threats of the enemy to destroy us as a nation, Dr. W. 
Proceeds to maintain the necessity of continuing the war; and on 
their refusing to treat, its present justice. If, however, threats, and 
even attempts at invasion, render the continuance of war necessary, 
or may be adduced to justify its protraction, the enemy can urge this 
plea as well as ourselves ;—~if wars are to be lengthened till revenge be 
glutted, or as long as enemies threaten each other, they can have no 
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termination but by the complete destruction or subjugation of one of 
the contending parties. We could have wished that this liberal and 
philosophical writer had not appeared to sanction so unchristian g 
sentiment. It would have been more, in character for him to haye 
said, * If, under all circumstances, the war must continue, let ug 
prepare for it like Britons; and not cherish the despairing and erro. 
neous thought that the enemy is an over-match for us.”? 

While some have attempted to propagate despondency, we admire 
and applaud the Bishop’s endeavours to keep up our spirits by shew. 
ing that the French are not so formidable as they are represented; 
that we have nothing to apprehend on the score of inequality of force 
vor skill ; and that shouldthey, by any untoward accident, land FM 
troops, we should be able to repulse them, provided we are faithful 
to ourselves, and stand collected as one man against them. : 

In this confidence, he,inculcates unanimity and the eradication of 
mutual jealousy and suspicion. He scouts (and, we think, very pro. 
perly) the idea that, should the French land, they would be joined 
by many. They may invade us with this expectation, but they would 
be disappointed. On such an event, none but wretches would go 
over tothe enemy. All who had any interest or property in the state 
would then act in concert for its preservation. ‘Then, lesser objects 
would disappear; and the great question would be, ‘* Shall we bea 
rich and independent nation, or shall we become a poor and miserable 
appendage to the country of a desolating enemy?’ We have too 
much good sense not to spurn the boon of French liberty, which can 
only be obtained by the subjugation and ruin of our country. 

The few remarks which are here made on the subject of Trish pos 
fitics, and on the necessity of preserving the union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, contain an important hint to our governors, as 
well as to our sister kingdom; on the state of which we forbear to 
enlarge. ‘The present object of France appears to be aggrandize- 
ment ; so that every mation which throws itself at her feet may take 
for its motto, * Sic nos, non nobis.” 

‘© Tyrants of the ocean,” the French call us; and if we be so, 
Dr. W. would not attempt to justify us: but, when the French 
fnveigh against our tyranny, they are only jealous of our power. 
¢ Continental states, however, ought to make some allowance for, 
our zeal jn claiming, and ourenergy in maintaining, a superiority at 
sea ; our insular situation gives us a right which they cannot plead.’ 
Certainly, if any nation ought to.possess the trident of the ocean, it, 
is Great Britain ; and it is ir the interest of Europe that it be in her 
hand rather than in that of France. ‘¢ If France becomes as great by 
sea as she is become by land, Europe will have no hope but that her, 
¢hains may be light? : 

A part of this pamphlet is levelled against what the Bishop calls— 
¢ the attempts of bad men to rob us of our religion.’? Here he 1s 
strictly within his province; but we do not think that his liberality 
shines out so much in the character of the theologian as in that of, 
the politician. Strongly as we would resist the arguments of infidels, 
and-we would resist them with as much energy as the Bishop himself, 


we cannot be so uncharitable te unbelievers as to suppose, with pre 
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that they endeavour to propagate their - principles from ¢.a wish to 
prepare proper actors for the dreadful catastrophe ofa state in the last 
convulsions, by brutalizing mankind.’ (P. 29.) ‘What he also says by 
way of assimilating divinity to a.trade, or manufacture, may lie a 
to ea objections, and may provoke some smart reply: but wes 

not suffer this to detain us. As a sincere and able apologist for reve- 
lation, his observations merit attention and respect ; and if we do not 
partake of his fears, we join with him in his ardent wishes for the 
preservation of religious principles among the people : but we are per- 
suaded that, if the wise and good do their duty, not the united arts 
and labours of infidelity and scepticism will be able to eradicate them. 
It is a very ill -compliment to Christianity, standing on the rock of 
truth, to suspect for a moment that the spume or froth of vicious 
error can subvert it. Let not Bishop Watson, then, be more 
alarmed for the church of Christ, than he is about this country: the 
difficulties under which both labour are trials of our faith and pas 
triotism, and afford us opportunities of displaying them : but they are 
no proofs of weakness. There is strength in both to outlive the 
storm. 

Let us not be suspected of the smallest desire of effacing the 
good impression which this Address was intended to produce. We 
would oppose, with the writer of it, all blasphemy and all senseless 
railing against government ; and though we do not understand what 
he means by wishing our enemy to refurn to a belief in uncorrupted 
Christianity, we unite with him in praying to God to influence the 





hearts of both sides to good-will, moderation, and peace. Moo y. 


Art. 27. An Inquiry into the present Condition of the Lower Classes, 
_ and the Means of improving it, including some Remarks on Mr, 
Pitt’s Bill, &c. &c. By Robert Acklam Ingram, B.D. Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 1797. 
Of the various branches of political economy discussed in this pam- 
phlet, the principal attention of the writer is directed to that which 
relates to agriculture, the interests of which he regards as of superior 
importance to those of manufacture. ‘ To increase the quantity of 
food at home, and to encourage an economical administration of it,’ 
he places foremost among the most effectual means both of improving 
the condition of the lower classes, and of advancing the general in- 
terests of the nation. The improvements Meco recommended 
by Mr. Ingram are, a free corn trade; a general commutation for 
tithes, to be proportioned to the rent; to discourage the breed of 
horses; and to encourage a more general use of oxen, not only in 
agriculture, but ‘ on the road in the carriage of heavy commodities, 
which is supposed to employ near 300,000 horses.” Many useful 
observations occur respecting the wages of labour, the advantages 
and disadvantages of large farms, and other particulars ¢gncerning 
agriculture. | 
In speaking of the national debt, the author appears ta have a high 
opinion of our resources. ‘* The least,’ he says, ‘ that we should 
endeavour to effect is, that, supposing the war should be imniediately 
concluded, and followed by ten years of peace, we should find our- 
Rey. Fes. 1798. Q. selves 
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selves at the end of that period in as good a situation and as able 
to make equal exertions, if they should he necessary, as at the 
commencement of the present war.’ To accomplish this object 
© would require more than 6} millions to be added each year to the present 
sinking fund.’ Such a statement, were even the author’s Be Be 


to be fortunately verified, affords but small encouragement. Redeem. 
ing the present landstax, a measure which has been for some time past 
the subject of public contemplatioti, is recommended by Mr. Ingram. 
This, we think, would be a just and beneficial regulation: but, in 
the manner here proposed, it would bear too hard on the proprietors, 
At 30 years’ purchasé, it is rated much too high. If it be proposed 
that a new land-tax shall he afterward rdised, 1t would not be more 
than reasonable, nor more palatable than necessary, if the old tax 
were made redeemable at something less than twenty years’ purchase; 
and during the payment of the redemption by jnstalments within a 
limited and shit term of years, a new tax would be oppressive, 
Whenever a new land-tax shall te created, it appears equitable that 
the tax should be rendered variable, according to fluctuations in the 


value of the rent. Capt-B...-y. 


Art. 28.° Thoughts concerning the proper Constitutional Principles, im 
Points of Finance and Personal Service, that ought to be adopted 
in future for the Support of the British Navy and Army. Bya 
Freeholder of the County of York. 4to. 2s. Robinsons. 1797. 
This Freeholder of the County of York recommends a strong sys- 

tem of requisition, by which, ‘ during war, the whole of the sum 

wanted for the expence of the year may be raised ;’? and by which 
the army and navy may be supplied with men. Among the means 
which he proposes, are some well deserving consideration; but of the 
propriety off his constitutional principles, he gives not the most happ 
specimens. } He observes: ‘as the constitution of this country is suc 

that it winks at naval officers to man their ships immediately by im- 

pressing men, it is certainly a ridiculous circumstance that the army is 

not put upon as advaritageous a footing.’ Yet he would have recruit- 
ing to be ‘ so calculated as to fix the men as volunteers in each service, 
an€ not drive them as brutes upon compulsion.’ 

- 'The prominent parts of his plan are, that the different districts of 

the kingdom should furnish their quota of men by ballot ; that there 

shall be instituted a general training to the knowlege of the use of arms; 
nd in each county a central place of security be established for arms. 

Ge recommends, as the more equal mode of raising money, the tax 

ing landed and funded capital ad valorem; instead of which’ he ob- 

serves that, ‘ according to the system of taxation now bringing 
ward by the Minister, of a duplicate, triplicate, and quadruplicate 
assessment, any person, who has exceeded his income this year, can 
not retrench or retreat from his folly, until inevitable ruin ov | 
him.’ | Wish cain | py 

Art.29. Letter to a County Member, on the Means of securing a safe 

‘and honourable Peace. 8vo. _ pp. 92. 28. Wright. 1798. . 

This writer is an Antigallican af the old school, He does not 

reprobate the French onthe usual topics of Deism, Atheism, je 
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cobinism, &c. &c. but he inveighs against their ambition ; and he ad- 
vises, even in case of a counter-revolution, to diminish, if possible, the 

er of France. He thinks that we have at present no alternative 
but unconditional submission or triumphant resistance, and that it is 
become necessary to adopt an enterprising system. The plan which 
he proposes is, to combine with Prussia, ace Denmark, and Swe- 
den, to wrest the Belgic provinces frem the great Republic. These, 
if conquered, he would give to Prussia, and he would divide our calo- 
nial conquests among the other powers by whose assistance our rival 
should be humbled. He thus reasons on his project: 

‘ I think there are substantial reasons why England ought to risk 
almost any thing in order to wrest Belgium from France, and why 
Prussia ought to join with equal earnestness in the attempt. As to 
ourselves, I shall for the present only say, that so oes as France re- 
mains in possession of that country, our peace establishment must be 
ruinous in point of expence; and, under any form of government, 
dangerous to our liberties. : 

‘ Asto Prussia, her Westphalian frontier is absolutely defenceless, 
and her influence in the United Provinces is a source of unextinguish- 
able jealousy to the French Republic. Prussia is now the only great 
power in contact with France on her northern frontier ; Prussia 1s the 
only power she can fear; and fear, added to a collision of interests, 
will inevitably produce enmity. To Prussia, from the nature of her 
Westphalian territories, an extension of her frontier cross the Rhine 
is the only rational hope of safety. It is not my object to enter into 
any detail of the minuter arrangements tending to facilitate the suc- 
cess of this plan, or of the military force which can be furnished for 
the purpose. -I will only observe, that Russia was not near so 
populous nor so powerful when she marched cighty thousand men, in 
one army, into the Prussian territories ; and that a force equal to that 
which the northern nations maintained at their own expence, during 
the seven years’ war, would be fully adequate to the expulsion of the 
French from Belgium ; if acting in concert, and united by a sense of 
common danger, and the hopes of ultimate advantages. If to a con- 
sideration of the military means which may be brought to bear upon 
this point, the well known indisposition of the Belgians to their con- 
quérors is added, and also the influence of the family of Orange in 
the United Provinces, it does not appear to me that Prussia will have 
any reason to be afraid of failing in this attempt. I know that it is 
supposed that Prussia is in considerable danger from the introduction 
of French principles ; and it is imagined that this circumstance must 
reduce her to the necessity of temporizing. Whatever might have 
been the case a few months ago, the situation of Prussia is now ma 
terially changed for the better; and she has no longer a king whose 
favourites have sold themselves to France. But if the assertion 
should be true, that Prussia is contaminated with French principles, 
(which, however, I very much doubt,) yet the best way to stop a 
pestilence is to remove its cause to a distance ; and, with the en 
and expansive views of Frederic the Great, boldly march to meet the 
danger. It is ‘a folly to hope that France and Prussia can long be 
friends, if remaining in their present situations. Frederic the Great 
knew the advantage of striking-the first blow, and carrying the war 
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out of his own country. The French armies have now left far ia 
their rear the chain of fortresses which defended their country from 
invasion ; but if only a short interval is allowed, the new frontier 
will be made as impregnable as the former one. Let -Prussia calcu. 
late whether it is more prudent to meet the force of France a year or 
two hence in Westphalia, or now beyond the Rhine; whether she 
can afford to maintain as respectable a barrier with her present popus 
lation and revenues, as she could if possessed of the resources to be 
derived from the accession of a fertile country, with three or four 
millions of inhabitants ; and whether a resolute invasion of the couns 
try now under the control of France would not inevitably lead’ to a 
destruction of the French interest in the United Provinces. The 
longer a spirited attack upon Belgium is delayed, the more difficult 
it will be to effect a counter-revolutton in those provinces, which are 
now open to an invasion from Germany, but may in a year or two 
more be hedged about by an impenetrable line of fortresses.’ : 

We apprehend that there is one great objection to this project, 
viz. that it is utterly impracticable. The King of Denmark must’be 
tired of his crown, or weary of his existence, before he would enter 
into such a confederacy against France, while her armies are in 
session of Holland. From the Prussian armies more could not reas 
sonably be expected now than in 1792 and 1793, and it is not pro» 
bable that 80,000 or 800,000 Russians could conquer those troops 
by which all the armies of Hungary, Austria, and Bohemia, were 
vanquished. As to Spain, if she were to stir in hostility to her mase 
ters, we might expect to hear by the next mail that Angereau was 
m full march for Madrid. 

A few notes are added in an Appendix. In one of them, the 
population of the British islands is estimated at 17 millions. In 
another, the French are said to have lost 2,000,000 of men during 
the Revolution. The Antigallican spirit has so far possessed this 
writer, that he seems to abhor the whole nation. He ascribes its 
conduct in most instances to its envy of Great Britain: may we not 
say, to its haired rather? If they had envied us our constitution, (a9 
the author supposes,) they would have endeavoured to form one 8i- 
milar to it ; and if our colomal system and its appurtenances were 
envied, they would have adopted it also. Instead of doing this, 
their form of government bears no resemblance to ours, and they have 
destroyed that which supports our West India colonies, the African 
slave-trade, and domestic slavery. The writer of the tract before us, 
however, is not an every-day politician. 


Art. 30. The Speech at length of the Right Hon. Welham Put, on the 
third Reading of the Bill for increasing the Assessed Taxes; and 
the Two Speeches-of the Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox on that 
Subject, on the 14th of December 1797, and the 4th of January 
1798. 8vo. 6d. each Speech. Jordan. 

These orations appear to be taken from the newspaper-reports 
with the usual disadvantages occasioned by the brief and hasty mai 
ner in which such reports must necessarily be written. ‘The public 
ations now before us will, however, supply abundant entertaiameat 
to.these readers who delight in able political discussion. : 
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Mart. gt. Proposal of a Substitute for Funding in Time of War. Ad- 
dressed to the Right Hon. W. Pitt. By John Prinsep, Merchant. 
Bvo. pp.89g. 18. 6d ~ Debrett. 

The substitute here proposed is, a3 usual, a paper currency,—but 


‘@iffering, indeed, materially from what other projectors have recom- 


mended. The scheme was first suggested and put in practice by our 
Indian government, and it is said to have been attended with very 
beneficial consequences. . The bills of the Company were issued, and 
discharged regularly according ¢o priority of date. Mr. Prinsep pro- 
poses that Government should now issue notes, bearing 5/. per cent. 
jnterest, and pay them in the same manner, from the produce of the 
taxes: that is, the notes are not to be made payable at a specific date, 
but to be paid according to priority of date, as the circumstances of 


the Treasury will allow. The amount of these notes, which are to 


be issued instead of cash or. Bank notes in most of the payments 
made by Government, would depend on the exigencies of the public 
service. He also suggests that they should be called Jills of confede- 
ration; and that a register be formed of these bills, bearing date and 
number in sequence, and distinguished by some mark to point out 


the.service for which they shall have been paid away ; that the army, 


navy, and a few other servaces should be nevertheless paid as hereto- 
fore ; that all other outgoings during the war, and for a limited time 
afterward, be supplied by the bills in question; that the monthly 
surplus, accruing by this temporary suspension of the money pay- 


‘ments, be appropriated to the monthly discharge of these bills; that, 


until complete liquidation of them all in rotation, Government 
should stand pledged to issue no other kind of written obligation 
whatever, and to negotiate no new loans; that statements of the 
amount of the bills in circulation be frequently published ; that, in 
certain extraordinary cases, the dividends on the public funds may 
be paid in them; and lastly, ‘ that the amount of all such confedera- 
tion bills as aforesaid, together with the running interest thereon, 
which shall remain undischarged — months after the date of the rati- 
fication of peace with the Republic of France and her allies, shall be 
intitled to subscription into the Consolidated Fund of the public debt, 
bearing interest at the rate of three per centum per annum, after the 
medium price of that stock on the day of such ratification.’ 

It will be easily seen that the purpose of this project is to enable 
the Government to anticipate its revenue, at the expence of five per 
cent. added to the discount at which the bills would be issued and 
taken in circulation. This discount would depend on the difference 
between the legal and the current interest of money, which now 
fluctuates between two and five per cent., according to the nature of 
the security, and the uncertainty of the time at which the bills would 
be paid, or whether some of them would ever be paid. The plan 
might indeed afford a temporary relief to an embarrassed and timid 
government ; but we suspect that it would occasion much future 
distress: it would make the practice of gambling still more general 
and more ruinous than at present ; evéry dealer would become a mo- 
ney changer and jobber; commerce would be unsettled ; and the ig- 
-horant and undesigning would be the prey of the acute and fraudulent. 
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Of the 8&9 pages in which Mr. P. communicates his proposal, né 
r 


less than 50 dr Go are occupied in illustrating his system of finance 
by comparisons drawn from wheels, chains, mill-work, and.clock- 


work ‘ Work. hn 


Art. 32. Remarks on the Conduct of Opposition, during the present 
Padaincet, By Geoffrey Mowbray, Esq. 8vo. pp. 117. 
2s. 6d. Wright. 1798. 

This adversary of the Whig party writes with spirit, and reasons 
with ingenuity; except where he descends to ribaldry,—as in his 


very abusive description of the Whig Club, p. 18. and 19. 


Speaking of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, he has these observ- 
ations : 

‘ For these two centuries, until the present reign, these poor 
people were blessed only as Issachar was blessed. They were con- 
sidered as mere slaves and victims, turned out to labour, or used ip 
sacrifice as public convenience required, or prejudice prompted. No 
Roman province, no colony in the East or in the West, no depend- 
ency of ancient Laeedemon or Athens, no ally of modern France, 
were ever more keenly and systematically fleeced and pillaged than 
‘these unhappy people. Every thing was made a pretext for plunder, 
They struggled for liberty under Charles 1. and were plundered. 
They struggled for royalty against the rebellion, and were plundered. 
They fought for James II. and were plundered. The robberies of 
the rebellion were legalized at the restoration. ‘The robberies of the 
revolution were secured by a long and grievous train of pains, penal- 
ties, and disabilities, too weighty for any people to stir under. 
English adventurers, Scotch adventurers, Dutch adventurers, were 
let loose to fatten at their expence, and their fairest possessions were 
torn from the owners to enrich pimps, parasites, minions, generals, 
state creditors, and land surveyors. 

¢ But a new and happier order of things has arisen during the pre- 
sent reign. The Catholics were first admitted to participate the bless. 
ings of that cup which the revolution bestowed upon the English 
people by that sovereign who is now upon the throne. If they are 
erateful, as I am well assured they are, it is their present king whom 
they must praise as the father of their liberties.’ 

If these people be grateful to his Majesty (as we trust they are), 
they are the most extraordinary people in the world if they do not 
make, in its fullest extent, the constitutional distinction between the 
King and certain of his servants, by whom they say (and utter it 


very loudly indeed) that they are grievously oppressed. DP 
Art. 33. 4 Substitute for the Assessment Bill, &c. By Wilham, 


Dawson, Esq. Svo. pp.18. 1798. No Price nor Publisher. 
Financiers like this author can never have any difficulties in finding 
expedicnts to supply the necessities of the statc. If money be 
wanted, (no matter how many millions,) they will issue bills to the 
atnount in a trice, assert and decree that they are as good as cash, 
and make them a legal tender. Mr. Dawson in this manner recom- 

mends 
¢ Government to issue, under the authority of Parliament 
£. 20,000,000. of exchequer bills of 1,2,3,4&5 £. ead 
able 


_ 
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able to order,—bearing an interest of £.1 per cent. per annum,== 
which interest should belong to the person holding the bill on the 
day twelve months after date ;—the one per cent. to be demanded 
{or forfeited) and paid within thirty days after due,—if forfeited net 
‘to affect the interest for the succeeding year ;—such bills to be made 
a legal tender,—penalty on any one receiving said bills at discount, 
also on any one passing them at a premium, except from the day the 
interest becomes due, ’till it is paid or forfeited :—Said bills to be 
received in all payments to Government, who may re-issue to the 
same amount new bills ;—Parliament to provide by taxes six per cent. 
for such bills issued by Government, one per cent. to pay the annual 
interest, five per cent. to be applied (’till said bills shall be funded) 
either to the reduction of the old debt, or the discharge of part of 
such bills, as may be most beneficial to the public.—The interest 
forfeited, and saved by Government, on receiving said bills in pay- 
ment, and issuing others to the same amount of a subsequent date, 
would probably not only equal the expences of management, but 
also the reduction there might be in the bill stamps. ‘The advantage 
of small bills over large (tho’ they would be ee trouble- 
some to many) is, that they would be more generally diffused over 
the whole Kingdom, probably by the one per cent.—have a prefer- 
ence even over coin, and more strongly attach every individual to the 
support of national credit.’ ) 

To make any circulating medium a legal tender for debts con- 

tracted to be paid in coin is flagitiously unjust to individuals, with- 

out being beneficial to the state ; and to compel the reception of them 

in discharge of future obligations will not give them any additional 

value, since the price demanded for an article will be according to the 

appreciation of the currency at the time. We are not yet driven 

to the necessity of fabricating paper money of this kind, and nothin 
but necessity would justify a measure which must be attended wit] 

_ ‘great injury to the commerce, the good faith, and the morals of the 
| country, D 

Art. 34, An Address to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on some parts 

of his Administration ; occasioned by his Proposal of the Triple 

Assessment, &c. 8vo. pp. 21. Is. Becket. 

This author informs us that his education has taught him some- 
thing of ¢ Attic delicacy and Roman urbanity.’ We cannot say that 
his pretensions are ea Bw He ; for though with politics he appears 
to be but little acquainted, and the consideration of the new assess- 
ments occupies a very small portion of his pamphlet, yet jt is writ- 
ten in a light and agreeable style, and abounds in classigal allusion. 
The following passage is a fair specimen. 

* I must own, I have no War-fund to propose to you, or Sketch * 
of Finances. J leave that to Sir Robert Herries. “He is a sensible, 
grave, reflecting man ; and if the style of his pamphlet is a little em- 
barrassed, Sir Robert promises to improve in conversation. For my 
part, I have little personal interest in what I advance, My assess- 
ments are such as are usually found among the muses and their votaries: 


_—_ 
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© * See a Sketch of Financial and Commercial Affarrs in the Ay- 


tumn of 1797,” 
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* Que mihi sunt nullz, nisi quas dedit aurea Clio, 
Quas mihi semoto somni peperere sub antro, 
Aut nemoris laureta sacri Parnassides umbre. 


i have only a few /aurel sprigs to offer, pete in the neighbour. 


“hood of Mantua and Twitnam; but unfortunately you agree, with 
‘the naturalists of the day, that there is a poisonous quality in that 
shrub. The leaves in my book have no signature from Newland, and 
his fiscal progeny. You are happier, Sir. Your long courtship is 
‘at last consummated, and your embrace is genial. Cornelia and Cato 
‘sre-united. The Matron of ‘the Bank has received her title to lawful 
bliss in the Chapel of St. Stephen. Conjugis in gremium lete descendis! 
and all ‘her children, from Charing-Cross to Lombard-Street, have 
sung the hymenzal. But if you think even ‘“ Sir Robert mighty 
dull ;”’ Tam sure you would not relish a plan from me. I never bor- 
“rowed a ray from De Moivre; and I always hated the reversionary 
(or révolutionary ) calculations of Dr. Price. Things indeed are now 
‘changed. Time was, when Bankers were as stupid as their guineas 
could make them. They were never Orators, Painters, or Poets. 
But sow, Mr. Dent has a speech and a ditch * at your service; Sir 
‘Robert has his pencil and:canvass; and Mr. Rogers dreams on Par- 
nassus. And if I am rightly informed, there is a — demand 
among ‘his Brethren for The Pleasures of Memory. Sir Robert chose 
the autumn with propriety for his Sketch. The leaves are indeed 
falling ‘thick ‘around us; they strow the brooks in Vallombrosa, and 
-imbrown the ‘heights of Holwood.’ Work. 


“Art. 35. Hints towards an Improved System of Taxation, extending 
to all inexact Proportion to their Property, and without any Kind 
of Investigation or Disclosure of their Circumstances, &c. &c. 
8vo. 1s. Murray and Highley. 1798. 

This pamphlet contains two proposals: the one, a tax on all pro- 
perty ; the other, the establishment of a set of National Banks, and 
‘all individuals to be excluded from carrying on the banking business, 
on their own account, as they are at present prohibited from setting 
ap private lotteries. The plan, we are told, was made known to Mr. 
Pitt in-a'letter, of which he did not think it proper to take any notice. 
The author recommends in general terms, what has been suggested in 
the-same vague way, a thousand times, to lay an equal tax on all pro- 
‘perty. The following are the outlines of the plan : 

‘J. That there be haid an additional equal tax on all land through- 
‘out the kingdom, and at the present rental; on houses, at a reduced 
‘rental; on tithes; on shipping ; on stock in trade; on manufactures, 
fisheries, ‘farms, &c. regulated by the interest on the capital em- 
ployed. 
~ ‘© On all productiveproperty, such as canals, mines, &c. regulated, 
under certain limitations, ‘by the interest, also, on the amount of the 
‘capital. | 

‘ In short, that‘every thing that can be called property, and where 
a’capital is ermployed, be taxed, and m such a proportion as men of 








ae a oni . 


. ‘ * John Dent, Esq. M. P. the Inventor of the Dog and Bitch 
ill.’ 
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geo and experience in these matters may deem to be most equi- 
ble. | 

a II. As all money must be found either in real or personal secu- 
rities; that is, either in mortgages or in bonds, notes, &c. ket it 
be enacted, that the borrower shall be permitted, on the payment of 
the interest, to deduct from the interest a sum proportionate to the 
tax laid on the security, or on money in general. For instance, if 
the tax on land, or on stock in trade, be at one shilling in the pound, 
then the borrower shall be allowed to deduct 5 per cent. from the in- 
terest, as the share of the tax belonging to the security. And let 
this be accompanied also with a clause, in the Act of Parliament, de- 
claring, that if the interest paid, together with the deduction allowed, 
shall exceed 5 per cent. that those, who receive the interest, shall be 
liable to all the penalties of the laws against usury. 

¢ If there be an annuity issuing from land, or on personal security, 
let the value of such an aun te calculated, and the tax deducted 
from what would be the interest of the calculated value of the an- 
nuity. 

‘ III. It will appear necessary and proper, that the .public funds 
be put on the same footing as other property, by subjecting them toa 
similar taxation. 

‘ IV. All salaries exceeding a given amount, and with proper limit. 
ations, will also be fair subjects of taxation. If for perpetuity, let 
them be taxed as land ; if for life, calculated and taxed as annuities. 

¢ V. All lucrative professions and employments, such as lawyers 
and physicians, should either be taxed, or so regulated in their fees 
and emoluments, as to contribute, in some measure, to support or 
alleviate the burthens of the state.’ 

With respect to the first article, it would be impossible to lay a tax 
on any of the subjects mentioned without a severe investigation and 
disclosure of pecuniary circumstances, contrary to the promise of the 
title-page. The scheme in the second section would augment the 
difficulties which men of commercial adventure find in borrowin 
money, and on future loans the state would be little benefited by the 
project. ‘As to the propriety of taxing the public funds, it is a very 
delicate question: but whether it be just or not, we may almost 
venture to predict that they will ere long be taxed in some shape or 
other. The fourth proposal is two or three centuries old, and is in 
some degree adopted. The fifth is extremely unjust. The fees.and 
emoluments of professional men must decrease withthe fortunes of their 
employers, and it would be cruel to lay any tax on the remainder. 
Indeed, a tax laid on property ought not to touch the income that 
arises from professional labour. A lawyer oy physician has no capital 
but his knowlege :—his income cannot be estirnated like what pro- 
ceeds from lands or houses, at so many years’ or so many months’ 
purchase ;—and the only contribution to be fairly expected from him 
is had by the taxes on expenditure. The situation of a beneticed di- 
vine is indeed different: —his living is a capital, and may justly be taxed 


as such, according to its peculiar circumstances. Work. 


Art. 36. dn Examination of she Causes and Conduct of - the present 
War with France; and ot the most effectual Means of obtaining e@ 
speedy, 
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speedy, a secure, and an honourable Peace; with Observations 
on the late Negociation at Lisle. 8vo. 2s. Cadell jun. and 


Davies. 1798. 
A serious and circumstantial detail and defence of the causes and 


consequences of the war in which we are unfortunately engaged, and 


of the proceedings of government in the conduct of it. The author 
strongly, in conclusion, recommends a vigorous continuance of our 
efforts to repel the ambitious designs of the French, as he apprehends 
that we have an ‘ almost certain prospect of success.’ 


Art. 37.° On the Means of saving our Country. 8vo. pp. 163. 35, 


Dorchester: printed by Lockett. London, Symonds. 1797. 

This pamphlet, comes from the pen of Mr. Henry Redhead Yorke, 
who wrote itin Dorchester castle, where he is still confined. ® Tt is 
one of the best political productions that has lately appeared :—it is 
written throughout with temperate energy and judicious discernment; 
and it contains some eloquent and brilliant passagesx—The character 
of a Demagogue we select as a specimen : | 

‘ There is something inexpressibly odious in the character of a de- 
magogue. He must be a hypocrite ; if he would maintain his post, 


-he must dissemble his own opinions to gratify the caprice of those 


whom he fancies he rules, but who in fact are his rulers. He must 
be ready at all times to be the minister of carnage, and the executioner 
of the virtuous; while he holds his power but by a brittle tenure, 
fluctuating with the winds of popular effervescence, and liable to be 
dissipated by a breath of popular indignation. Whatever scenes his 
fervid imagination may design, must not be slightly sketched, but 
boldly finished. He must not be dismayed by compunctions of con- 
Science, nor by puny considerations of morality. ‘These only tend to 
spoil business. Deaf to the cries of innocence, and unmoved by the 
“* compunctrous yor, of nature,’”’ he must beguile away every 
tender sentiment, for what is called the immutability of principles ; 
and after having deluded others, he must proceed to delude himself, 
and to do ill that good may arise from it. He must affect power and 
popularity ; under the garb of innocence, he must possess all the 
qualities of a ruffian, and like Alcibiades, fawn, flatter, and trim with 
the times ; temporibus callidissime inserviens. This is the character of the 
man of the people. We cannot avoid pitying the virtuous mind 
which is thus seduced from honourable pursuits, and made the slave 
of vanity and of crime. The serious responsibility which attaches to 
a character of this sort, has no charms fot any one who really loves 
independence. It is surely better to rot in jail, or to perish on a 
scaffold, than to deceive for the poor gratification of a moment’s ap- 
plause, or to lie for the sake of power; for every man, who, by 
any means acquires the favorable prepossession of another, obtains 
power. But, our conduct ought unceasingly to be regulated by the 
decision of the inward man, and like Aristides, we should even suffer 
ourselves to be hated, because we are just.’ 3 

The events of the last four years appear to have moderated Mr. 
Yorke’s political principles. Indeed, what has passed during that pe- 
riod must make every honest speculatist less dogmatical in his opinions, 


less confident of his theories,.and more cautious of making experi- 
ments 
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ments on society. It should, however, be remarked, that the chan 
in Mr. Y.’s mode of thinking and speaking proceeds evidently from 
reasoning, and not from the coercion to which he has been subjected. 
He makes no abject recantation ; on the contrary, he maintains with 
boldness the cause of rational liberty, and vigorously attacks the ar- 
guments and inveighs against the crimes of its enemies. He thus 
closes his pamphlet : 

¢ To conclude. It is mow more than four years since I have ad- 
dressed you. In the interval, the greatest revolutions of empire and 
of opinion have occurred, a deluge of innocent blood has overflown 
the scaifuld and the field of battle, and Europe has become a vast 
Aceldama. Many of you, engaged in the bustling scenes of life, 
have turned aside with disgust from the spectacle of human sorrows, 
and have endeavoured to drown all melancholy reflections on the state 
of the country, amid the levities of fashion, or the ordinary occu< 
pations of industry: others, more alive to the national safety, have 
boldly taken an active part in our divisions, and shared in the various 
applauses or censures that unhappily arise from opposite sentiments. 
Far different has been my lot. i have been doomed, in the mornin 
of my days, to count the hours as they passed, and to supply the 
sweet converse of friends and relatives, with tracing in solitude the 
destructive paths of human ambition, and the melancholy ravages of 
the passions. Scarcely had I stepped over the threshold of infancy, 
when for having attempted, in the enthusiasm of youth, to revive 
the ancient spirit of the country, I was snatched from the world, 
accused, tried, and punished with a severity that aged turbulence 
could hardly have deserved. Like a reed broken by the tempest, I 
have since remained; a useless member of an animated world. 
Against my enemies public or’personal, I bear no resentments; on 
the contrary, I feel my love of country encreased in proportion to 
the sufferings I have met with for it and fromit. Imprisonment to a 
man of my way of thinking is less irksome, than the silence of the 
cloister to the pedant. A prison indeed may secure the person, 
but it cannot enslave the mind; if it resolve to be free, no ** fan- 
tastic tricks”? of human power can render it otherwise. Enthusiasm, 
it is true, may be controlled or corrected, but it is not the prison 
that possesses this talismanic efficacy ; it is the habit of reflection. 
The happiest, the most rational, the most tranquil days of my life, 
I glory to say, have been passed in confinement, in despight of the 
eontemptible shafts of calumny, which have been unceasingly launched 
against me. It requires fortitude to bear with adversity, but mag- 
uanimity to forgive and to forget. On the strength of this prin- 
ciple, I submit these few sheets to your consideration. "Tho’ you 
may not approve of all, yet even the weakest and worst of them are 
not altogether without their utility. They serve at least to animate 
the public passions of men, and rouse them to seek out the means of 
promoting the happiness of the may | *. Perchance an happy idea 
may arise from my fallacies, (if such they be,) and as a lover of truth 
will often find it useful to read doubtful speculations, in order to 





‘s Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam Smith, vol. i. p. 472.” 
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improve his-mind ; or as a Christian will peruse with attentic 
wnings of Atheists and Deists, in order te be more cont wed . 
faith ; in the same manner, benefit may result from the most visio 
political remarks. Let those who think that things will last their 
time, or rather, let those who do not think at all, continue to amuse 
themsélves with dreams of natiorial felicity. But Jet the man, who 
has courage to think, dare likewise to avow his thoughts, and to act 
in conformity to them. His errors may be great, but the demi-god 
within. the breast, will tell him that he is honest. My creed I fear 
mot to publish.—_—May Great Britain remain for ever a limited mo- 
mavchy; under the guardian care of the illustrious House of Han 
over; but may the manners and habit of thinking of the people, be 
purely republican !” 

We shall not at present give any opinion concerning the sentence 
-which condemned this able writer to imprisonment ; but we may be 
allowed to remark, that the administration of justice will not derive 
any credit, nor the friends of government any advantage, from the 
farther punishment of an author whose works appear to be better cal: 
culated to defeat the purposes of sanguinary sedition, than thosé of 
the violent partisans of the present administration. In France, when 
the moderate republicans were punished by the violent as aristocrats, 
they were compelled to become royalists, in their own defence, hav- 
ing no.other party to acknowlege them. If our moderate royalists 
be punished by the violent monarchists as jacobins, they must fly for 
shelter into the bosom of democracy. The government, instead of 

jecting and punishing for trivial differences of opinion, should invite 
all the friends of liberty of every sect to rally round the standard of 
the constitution. ; 


Art. 38. An Appeal to the Head and Hecrt of every bonest Man aud 
‘ Woman in Great Britain, respecting the threatened French Inva- 
sion, and the Importance of immediately coming forward with 

Voluntary Contributions. 8vo. 1s. Wright. 1798. 

The purpose of this pamphict is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
¥t contains many important facts, well arranged and briefly stated, 
and is not destitute of spirit and energy. In the following passage, 
the calamities that would ensue, if this country were conquered, are 
-well delineated. . 

‘ A foreign foe, who has ravaged a great part of Europe, and 
spread havock and desolation through a variety of other states, pre- 
‘pares; as his last and greatest exploit, to invade and subdue this 
Island. France, our ancient rival, our bitter enemy, seeks to pour 
ther ferocious multitudes, inured to blood and rapine, upon our 
Coasts, in order, not merely to ravage and plunder, but to put an 
end to our existence asa Nation. This ts the danger which stares 
us inthe face. This is the fact from which nothing but our own 
exertions can’save us. Nothing less than to see our Towns and 
Villages—our granaries and warehouses—our neighbourhoods and 
dwellmgs plundered and ransacked by our natural and irreconcilable 
encmi¢s, ‘rendered a thousand times more savage than the wildest 
beasts, by the habits of licentiousness and ferocity which they have 
mow been forming for above eight years.—Nothing less than to - 
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forced: to submit tamely to the brutal rage of these unprincipled 
monsters—to feed their insatiable thirst for plunder with the fruits of 
gur labour, with the earnings of our industry —to look on, incapable 
of resistance, while they are greedily employed in the subversion of 
our Government and Constitution, of our Laws and Liberties—while 
they are taking possession of our Dock-yards, Arsenals, and Navy— 
while they are destroying at once all the sources of our prosperity— 
alithe objects of our pride—all the securities of our comfort—all 
that our ancestors have been able to establish in the course of a thou- 
sand years—all that we ourselves have hitherto defended from the 
attacks of foreign and domestic enemies. But this is not all; our 
misfortunes would not end here. We should also have the inexpres- 
sible mortification. of being obliged to submit to a foreign yoke. To 
wear the chains which our enemies would forge for us. To RECEIVE 
(ch !,, intolerable thought) rHE Law FROM France.—To feel on 
our necks the feet of an enemy over whom we have so often triumph- 
ed.—To be the sport and the victims of this enemy, when, by throw- 
ing off all restraints of religion, order, and government, he is become 
the most furious, sanguinary, and destructive monster, that ‘ever 
prowled on the face of the earth—To continue in subjection to this 
monster—to be ruled by his iron rod—to be tried by his revolu- 
tionary tribunals—to be compelled to submit to whatever fashion of 
Government he may thiak proper to impose upon us, as the means 
of exercising his ova authority, of satiating his malice, of gluttia 
his cruelty, and of supplying his wants—and finally to have all these 
sufferings aggravated by the insult, with which he invariably accam- 
panies all his oppressions, that of being told that he has brought 
us liberty and independence.’ 

The author complains that the Gallic directors endeavour to re- 
kindle, in the minds of their subjects or fellow-citizens, all the antient 
antipathy of France against this country :—but caa a ministerialist 
maintain that they are not justified in doing so by the similar conduct 
of his Majesty’s ministers in 1792, and ever fince this disastrous war 
was undertaken ? He also asserts that they do not seek to amuse us 
any longer with the benevolent tender of the Rights of Man, and that 
their avowed objects are conquest, plunder, and vengeance.— Let us 
consider this subject coolly. We have waged war against France for 
five years: we have subsidized Europe against her; we have made 
neutral states hostile to her; and we have enflamed and protracted the 
animosity of nations disposed to-be her enemies; we have burned 
her cities, desolated her plains, and dettroyed her people; and do we 
now, mdeed, discover that she meditates revenge against us, and feels 
no longer any inclination to deliver us from what she supposes to be the 
yoke of an oppressive government ? The language of the present writer 
issometimes the same in substance with that which the Directory uses 
to excite the nations of Europe against us. -He observes, that 

‘It has been our peculiar privilege, through the whole of this 
unprecedented War, to triumph over our enemies without ever seeing 
them, without any exposure of our personal security, without any 
interruption of our domestic, quict, while a great part of Europe hae 
experienced all the horrors of War, while its cities have been sacked, 
aad its fields drenched with blood.’ f 
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Would to Heaven that we had thought more ‘of these horrors 
when we might have prevented them, or caused them to. cease, and 
before there appeared to be any possibility of our knowing them by 
experience ! 

We should not have expected from such an author.a panegyric on 
the newspaper called “ the Anti-Jacobin ;” and still less the para. ’ 
graph, at once impious and absurd, (see the note to p. 3 55) which 
attributes the weather on the day of the late procession to St. Paul’s 
to a particular interposition of the Almighty, arising from his ap- 
probation of that solemn festival. If Providence were desirous of 
shewing to this nation a miraculous favor, it would surely consist 
of something more efficacious for our deliverance than a fine day ! 
We heartily join in the author’s well-meant zeal for the promotion of 
the very laudable Votunrary Contrigutions towards the protec. 
tion of our country, against the attacks of a determined, inveterate, 
and dangerous foe. ‘These offerings we sincerely behold with a de- 
gree of pleasure, perhaps: equal to what has been so often afforded 
us by the gallant behaviour of our ever-victorious Naval Heroes ! 


AMERICAN POLITICS. : 


Art. 39. Observations on the Dispute between the United States “and 
France. Addressed by Robert Goodloe Harper, Esq. One of the 
Delegates of South Carolina, to his Constituents, in May 1797. 
Philadelphia ; London, reprinted. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett, &c. 
Mr. Harper’s observations on the present critical situation of the 

United States, with respect to the misunderstanding subsisting be- 
tween them and the Republic of France, seem highly important, 
and to be, in many respects, almost as applicable to England as to 
America. The general aim of the provincial delegate is to shew that 
the charges alleged against America, by France, are unfounded. 
¢ [shall endeavour,’ says he, ‘to place her conduct and views, (i.e. 
the conduct and views of the French Republic, )respecting this coun- 
try, in their true light, and to develope the general system of policy 
towards other nations, which she appears to be pursuing. This part 
of the subject, I apprehend, will be found deserving of particular 
attention ; for without taking into view her general plan of foreign 
policy, it will be extremely difficult to discern the principles whereby 
her conduct towards ourselves is directed.’ 

Having displayed the ambitious proceedings of France with respect 
to the neighbouring European countries, Mr. H. proceeds to Si a 
her political machinations in regard to the United States; by which it 
appears, (through the medium of Mr. H.’s representation, ) that she 
has, Jately at least, considered her American connexion chiefly asa 
commodious instrument for carrying on her enterprises against Great 
Britain; and of which instrumentality France still seeks to avail 
herself. 

‘ Hence,’ says our spirited observer, ‘ her efforts to gain the con- 
troul of our affairs: hence her unceasing endeavours to excite jea- 
lousies against the government, and divisions among the people, to 

w up our animosities against England, and foment our ancient 


discontents. Hence those unfounded pretensions, which we ad = 
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frst minister sct up; pretensions which, if admitted, must have 
placed the affairs of this country entirely under his controul. Hence 
éd we see him, when the government refused to yield to these pre- 
tensions, treating it with insult and outrage, and threatening to ap- 
peal from its decisions to the people. We saw him arm and commis- 
sion privateers in our ports, against the express orders of the govern- 
ment, and send them to sea in contempt of its authority. We saw 
him attempt to levy an army in our country, for the purpose of ia- 
vading nations-with whom we were in peace. We saw him make a 
formal complaint against the President for refusing to convene Con- 
gress at his instance.’ ! 

As a farther illustration of the enormity of the alleged purposes 
ef France, the author has very adroitly formed for der, and made 
her utter, the following declaration of her actual sentiments, in their 
plenitude of arrogance, and disdain of all decorum: 

«“ You, Americans, whom we redeemed from slavery, when you 
were about to sink again under the yoke of your former masters, and 
who for that reason ought to become in all things subservient to us, 
have instituted a government, which, in the management of your af- 
fairs, has presumed to judge for itself, and refused to be guided by 
our directions. Asa friendly admonition of our just displeasure, we 
take your vessels, confiscate your property, and throw your citizens 
into dungeons and prison ships; for we are ‘ terrible to our enemies.” 
But as soon as you shall reclaim your government from its errors, and 
teach it to conform to our will, you shall again be received into fa- 
vor. In the mean time, having signified to you our pleasure, we 
expect silent and submissive compliance. We will hear nothing from 
you, or from this government which has given us offence, until you 
repent and amend. ‘The rod, under which you now smart, shall still 
be extended over you, till you kiss it and return to your duty. Then 
indeed will we hold out the sceptre of forgiveness; for though § ters 
rible to our enemies,’ we are generous to our friends.”’ 

‘ This,’ adds our American Demosthenes, ¢ is the plain language 
of their conduct, the true interpretation of their words.’ 

The remainder of Mr. H.’s ample and elaborate, as well as elo- 
quent, discussion of the great and interesting subject before him, is 
employed in an animated display of the line of conduct which Ame- 
rica, thus circumstancéd, ought to pursue. He views the threats of 
the French in no very serious light: but he, nevertheless, earnestly 
exhorts his countrymen to be well prepared to meet the utmost that 


_the foe, powerful as they are, may venture to attempt, should they 


actually risk the consequences of putting their threats in execution, 
morder to enforce their proposed terms of accommodation*. From the 
greatly improved internal strength of the United States, together 
with the assistance of the British navy for the protection of the 





> a 


* The terms, were essentially these, “ A rupture with Britain, 
and the exclusion of her commerce from the ports of the United 
States ; and such a construction with the a of France as shail 
permit her to arm vessels, enlist crews, and prizes in America, 


free from the interference of the American courts of justice, &c. &c.”” 
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‘ American commerce, he fears not the utmost that France may dare 
‘ to enterprise. , | 
; We have perused this tract with much interest, in regard to the 
nature of its contents; which we have found so abundant in import. 
ant information, that we cannot wonder at the rapid sale which it has 
had in this country. Onthe whole, we are convinced that the worst 
which the Americans have to apprehend is not altogether from the ef. 
forts of France, but rather from the want of unity among themselves ; 
) divided as they are said to be into two great parties: I. the adherents 
> ¥y to their guondam friends on the European continent, who assisted 
them at the time of their separation from Great Britain;—II. those 
inhabitants of the United States, who, with WAsHinGToN ( perhaps) 
at their head, are strenuous for the preservation of their present 
alliance with the Parent Country. 


Art. 40. A View of the Conduct of the Executive in the Foreign Af- 
fairs o the United States, as connected with the Mission to ¢: 
French Republic, during the Years 1794, 5, and 6. By James 
Monroe, late Minister Picnipotentiary to the said Republic. Il- 
lustrated by his Instructions and Correspondence. 8vo. 28. 6d, 

. Philadelphia, printed ; London, reprinted for Ridgway. 1798. 
Mr. Monroe has issued this tract in vindication of his public 
conduct, while l:e was resident minister at Paris. He writes like a 
man of good sense, znd with an air of much honesty and fidelity to 
{p. his trust. Although this view of the conduct of the United States, 
. with regard to the business on which Mr. M. was employed at Paris, 
was not written ia answer to Mr. Harper’s Observatiohs, &c. the 
reader will here find the credit of some of the most important of that 
entleman’s statements brought, by inference, though not expressly, 
into question, and much shaken, if not entirely overthrown. Ina 
{ word, each of these writers will respectively be considered as the 
Ms mouth-piece of one of the two great political parties in America, 
4 , acting in opposition to each other, with respect to the interests and 

influence of France in that part of the Western Continent. 


ARTS. 


Art. 41. Jmitations of Original Drawings by Hans Holbein, in the 
Collection of His Majesty, for the Portraits of illustrious Persons 
A of the Court of Henry VIII. With Biographical Tracts. | Pub- 
t lished by John Chamberlaine, Keeper of the King’s Drawings and 


~ Medals, and F.S.A. Large Folio. 21. 2s.—to Non-subscribers _ 


2). 12s. 6d. each Number. Nicol. 

Though the present work is not yet brought to a conclusion, we 
so much admire the motive of the publication, and the exquisite 

}! manner in which it 1s executed, that we cannot deny ourselves the 
’ pleasure of informing our readers of the existence of such a work $ 
\ | reserving for a future occasion a minute examination of its merits. 
| Mr. Horace Walpole, the late Earl of Orford, in his Anecdotes of 
Painting, gives the following account of the originals from which this 
collection ismade :’ 

‘¢ At present an invaluable treasure of the works of this master is 
preserved in one of our palaces. Soon after the accecsion of the late 
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king, Queen Caroline found in a bureau at Kensington a noble col- 


lection of Holbein’s original drawings for the portraits of some of the 
chief personages of the court of Henry VIII. How they came Ny 
there 1s quite unknown ; after Holbein’s death they had been sold \ 
into France, from whence they were bought, and presented to 

Charles I. by Mons. de Liencourt. Charles changed them with 


William Earl of Pembroke for a St. George by Raphael, now at , 
Paris. Lord Pembroke gave them to the Earl of Arundel; and at ‘ | 
the dispersion of that collection they might be bought by, or for the 
King. There are eighty-nine of them, a few of which are dupli- 
cates. A great part are exceedingly fine, and in one respect pre- 
ferable to his finished pictures, as they are drawn in a bold and free 
manner, and, though they have little more than the outlines,” being 
drawn with chalk, upon paper stained of a flesh colour, and scarce ih | 
shaded at all, there is a strength and vivacity in them’ equal to the } 
most perfect portraits. The sia of Sir Thomas More, Bishop : 
Fisher, Sir Thomas Wyat, and Broke Lord Cobham, are master- 
pieces.” 14% 
/ Mr. Chamberlaine has added to the above account, that they were i | 
} 





brought from Kensington to the Queen’s house early in the present 
reign, and, by his Majesty’s order, were taken out of the frames in 
which they had most injudiciously been suffered to*remain for some 
years, and bound up in two volumes. P 
After such high praise bestowed on these drawings by so judicicus | , 
a connoisseur as Lond Orford, little doubt can. be entertained that 7 
engravings from them, by that eminent artist Bartolozzi, will prove 
an acceptable offering to the public. Encouraged by this idea, Mr. 
Chamberlaine has engaged in the present magnificent undertaking ; 
and he proposes to publish his work in numbers till the whole is com- 
pleted, each number to consist of six portraits, and a biographical 
tract to accompany each portrait. ‘I’en numbers of this work have 
already appeared, which, we understand, will be concluded by the 
publication of two more ; and then we shall be happy in resuming our 
consideration of a subject from which we have already derived great 


pleasure. : SR. 


Art. 42. Jmitations of Original Designs by Leonardo da Vinci: con- 

sisting of various Drawings of single Figures, Heads, Composi- 

tions, Horses, and other Animals ; Optics, Perspective, Gunnery, ' 

Hydraulics, Mechanics; and in particular of very accurate Deli- 

neations, with a most spirited Pen, of a Variety of Anatomical 

Subjects ; in His Majesty’s Collection. Published by John Cham- 

berlaine, Keeper of the King’s Drawings and Medals, and F.S.A. 

Large Folio. 21. 2s. each Number. Nicol, &c. . 

The advantages to the artist, as well as the pleasure to the world 
" at large, resulting from multiplying, by the hand of the engraver, 
the capital performances of great masters, are too evident to require 
illustration ; and we are happy in having it in our power to observe 
that this practice is in the present times so greatly encouraged. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, who died on the second of May 1519 at Fontain- 
bleau, in the arms of Francis I., bequeathed te his friend M. Fran- 
Rev. Fas. 1798. R  @esce 
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cesco di Meizo, a ame of Milan, all his books, papers, and 


instruments which related to the art of painting. 

These works ‘ were collected into thirteen volumes, and deposited 
at Vaverola, where they had been chiefly composed. Here they 
remained, after the decease of Melzo, Leonardo’s legatee, in the 
possession of his infant heirs. From these children, were those in. 
valuable treasures obtained by the unfair pretences of Gavardi, their 
tutor ; but he was induced, by the zealous representations of Maz- 
venta, to return the whole to Horatio Melzo. In a moment of un- 
conscious ignorance, or absurd gratitude, the rich bequest of Jeo. 
nardo was given back by Horatio Melzo to Mazzenta. But bein 
made sensible at length by Pompeo Leoni, the statuary of the kin 
of Spain, of the real value and infinite importance of what he had be- 
reaved his family, Melzo prevailed on Mazzenta to re-deliver to him 
seven of the thirteen volumes; of the other six volumes, Cardinal 
Borromeo had one volume, which is now inthe Ambrosian library ; 
Ambrose Figgini had another, which has since descended to Hercules 
Bianche, his heir; Charles Emanuel the Duke of Savoy hada third 
volume ; and the other three volumes became the property of Pompeo 
Leoni, by whose heir they were sold to Galeazzo Lonato.—It was 
one of the three volumes, which became the property of Pompeo 
Leoni, that is now in his Majesty’s cabinet. It is rather probable 
than certain that this great curiosity was acquired for King Charles I. 
by the Earl of Arundel, when he went ambassador to the Emperor 
yerdinand If. in 1636, as may indeed be inferred from an instructive 
inscription over the place where the volumes are kept, which sets 
forth * that James, king of England, offered three thousand pistoles 
for one of the volumes of Leonardo’s works 3’? and some documents 
in the Ambrosian library give colour to this conjecture. ‘This volume 
was happily preserved during the civi! wars of the last century, amon 
other specimens cf the fine arts, which the munificence of Charles I. 
had amassed with a diligence equal to his taste ; and it was discovered 
soon after his present Majesty’s accession m the same cabinet where 
Gueen Caroline found the five portraits of the court of Henry VIIL 
by Hans Holbein. On the cover of this volume is written in gold let- 
ters what ascertains its descent, Disegni di Leonardo da Vinci restaurati 
ce Pompeo Leoni. t consists of a variety of elegant heads, some of 
which are drawn with red and black chalks, on blue, or red paper; 
others with a metal pencil on a tinted paper; a few of them are 
washed and heightened with white; and many are on common paper. 
he subjects of these drawings are miscellaneous; as portraits, ca- 
ricatures, single figures, tilting, horses, and other animals ; botany, 
opticks, perspective, gunnery, hydraulics, mechanicks, and a great 
number of anatemical subjects, which are drawn with a most spirited 
pen, and illustrated with a variety of MS. notes.’ 

From these very numerous and heterogeneous materials, the present 
work is intended to be composed ; and the first number, which alone 
hag appeared, contains the portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, as drawn 
by himself, with a sketch of his life; four other heads, one plate of 
‘mechanics, and two plates of anatomical subjects, with the author’s 

‘notes etched on the plates, so as to form a fac-simile of the = 
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MS. to which is subjoined a transcript, and an English translation. 
The engravings contained in this number are all by Bartolozzi. 


Art. 43. Engravings from the Original Designs of Annibale, Agostino, 
and Ludovico Caracci, in his Majesty’s Collection. Consisting © 
elegant Compositions and Studies for the various celebrated Pic- 
tures in the different Palaces and Cabinets at Rome, Bologna, 
Parma, Milan, &c. Published by John Chamberlaine, F.S. A. 
and Keeper of the King’s Medals and Drawings. Folio. 2l. 2s. 
each Number. Nicol. 1797. 

Mr. Chamberlaine, having nearly finished the portraits from Hol- 
bein, proposes to publish, from his Majesty’s collection of drawings, 
aseries of engravings, by that cminent artist Bartolozzi, from the 
works of the following great masters of the Florentine, Venetian, 
and other schools, viz. fconardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Anni- 
bal, Augustin, and Ludovico Caracci, Poussin, Claude de Lorraine, 
and H. V. Swanevelt. We have already noticed so much as has 
appeared of the works of Leosardo da Vinci, and we are now to 
announce the publication of ‘the first number of the Florentine and 
Venetian schools, which contains six plates from the designs ‘of the 
Caracci, consisting of the portrait of Annibal Caracci, three com- 


ositions, viz. Abraliam entertaining the Angels, Jacob’s Vision, . 


the Birth of Pyrrhus, and two heads as large as life by Annibal Ca-_ 


racci, studies for some of his great pictures. There is also a pleasing 
biographical sketch of the family of the Caracci. On the completion 
of the work we shall gladly resume our examination of it. 


LAW. 


Art. 44. Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, from Michaelmas Term 36 Geo. IiI. to Trinity Term 
37 Geo. III. both inclusive. By Alexander Anstruther, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barristerat Law. Vol. III. Royal 8vo.. pp. 380. 
ios. Clarke and Son. 1797. 

We noticed the first two volumes of this useful publication in our 
Number for February 1796, p. 206, and bestowed on it that praise 
to which we conceived its merits justly entitled it. As Mr. Anstru- 
ther, we understand by the present volume, has concluded his work, 
we ehall submit to our readers the report of one case, that they may be 


enabled to judge of the manner of its execution.—The King against - 


Lellamy, p. 898. 

‘The defendant was convicted, under the statute 13 Geo. ITI. 
¢. So, for killing game. He appealed, and entered into recognizance 
with two securities, conditioned to try the appeal, and, in case of af- 
urmance, to pay the penalty or forfeiture of 20]. together with such 
costs as should be awarded. At the Quarter Sessions the conviction 
was affirmed, and the defendant ordered to pay the penalty and costs. 

his he was unable to pay, and was taken into custody, and detained 
two days, but brought up again before the end of the Sessions, and 
cscharged, the Court not considering themselves entitled to confine 
lim. Rose moved to discharge the recognizance of tie securities, 
(which had been estreated) on two grounds ;—the informality of the 
condition of it, and the satisfaction of the sentence by imprisonment, 
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The 13 Geo. III. c. 80. s, 4. directs a recognizance, conditioned that. 
the defendant “shall adide the order of, and pay such costs as.are 
awarded by, the justices.”” He argued, that the condition o2'this re. 
cognizance, to pay the said penalties, and the costs awarded, was a ma- 
terial variance, as the order of the justices might not be the payment of 
the penalty, but imprisonment or distress. He also insisted, that as 
the justices might imprison, the confinement must be understood to be 
in execution of that authority, and a satisfaction of the condition of 
the recognizance.—Culdecott on the other side—To be a satisfaction 
of the conviction, the confinement must be in pursuance of the powers 
invested in the magistrates. But even if the Court of Quarter Sese 
sions had the power of imprisoning at all, yet it can only be a power 
similar to that of the justice from whom the appeal is made, viz. to 
commit for three months, without any discretion to shorten the time. 
Then a confinement for two days could.not be in execution for this of- 
fence: but the justices have no power to imprison atall, The original 
order of the justice must always be merely for the payment of the 
penalty; and the only order the justices at quarter sessions can 
make, is to affirm or quash that order. The reason of allowing the 
justice originally to distrain on non-payment, and to imprison for 
want of distress, is to secure some punishment of the offender, if he 
cannot pay the penalty, But on the appeal, the payment of the 
penalty 1s secured by the security taken. Accordingly, no such power. 
1s given to the justices at quarter sessions to distrain or imprison for 
non-payment; and it cannot arise by implication. ‘Then a recogni- 
“zance to pay the penalty is the same thing in effect as a recognizance 
to abide the order, for that is the only order that can be made. The 
Court thought that the confinement would not be referred'to the sen- 
tence as a satisiaction of it, not being in pursuance of the power vested 
either in the justice or the quarter sessions. But they held that, 
by the act, the alternative was given to the justices either to direct 
payment, or, in case of non-payment, to confine the defendant for 
three months. ‘The recognizance not pursuing the act, but confinin 
the condition to one of the alternatives, is bad. The order was 
granted.’ | 

We have been credibly informed that this work will be continued, 
though we have not yet t 


Art. 45. Aa Essay on the Law of Bailments, by Sir William Jones 
Knt. late one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Bengal. The Second Edition, with Introductory Remarks, 
and Notes, comprising the most modern Authorities. By John 

. Balmanno, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law.  8v0. 
pp. 220. 58. Boards. Dilly. 1798. 

The first edition of this ingenious and valuable treatise was noticed 
in our 66th volume; p. 298, and as we there entered into rather a 
detailed account. of the contents of the work, we shall now satisfy 
ourselves with informing our readers of the additions made by the 
present editor. Mr. Balmanno has prefixed to the essay an introduc- 
tion of nearly fifty pages, in which we discover many ingenious 
remarks, and considerable historical information, delivered in animated, 


thoughsometimes too pompous, language: but these remarks we — 
| cP 
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help considering as of a desultory nature, and too little connected with 
the subject of the work.— The notes are in general more of a miscella- 
necus than of a practical description: but we do not mean to intimate 
by this observation that the cases on the subject of bailment, decided 
since the publication of Sir William Jones’s Essay, have been omitted; 
for we have with pleasure and advantage noted the insertion of them 
all.—Indeed, so much was done by the original author, that little room 
for amendment was left for any person who should discuss the same 
topic in supplying the intermediate decisions, he would perform all 
that his undertaking rendered necessary. This has been done faith- 
fully and accurately by Mr. Balmanno, with the addition of much cu- 
rious and amusing literature. ery. 

_ An appendix is given, in which is printed at length the case of Coggs 
against Bernard, determined in the King’s Bench Trin. 2 Ann. as 
reported in 2 Lord Raym. p. 909.—for on Lord Holt’s reasoning 
in that case chiefly depends the Law of Bailments as it is now rey 
ceived, though some corrections of that reasoning are offered by 
Sir W. Jones. | 
POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 46. False Impressions, a Comedy in Five Acts. Performed at 
‘ the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Richard Cumberland, 

Esq. 8vo. 2s. Dilly. 1797. 

The production of this piece could have been no great labour to 
the Muse of Mr. Cumberland, so ready in conception, and so ea 
in delivery. A young fellow, whose generosity atones for his 
foibles—a young lady made to suit him, all sweetness and sentiment 
—an old soldier, the mirror of honour and gallantry—a lady of the 
castle, well-meaning, but easily led away by false impressions—a ras- 
cally attorney making her his property—a Vellum-like steward, and an 
Abigail-like housekeeper—with underlings to make up the number— 
would cost little invention to a writer, who in most of the characters 
needs but to copy his own draughts. gery Scud the apothecary, 
and his pretty wife, have more the air of novelty; and the former, 

‘in the personification of Mr. Quick. would probably (for we have 
not seen him) prove a pleasant fellow enough. As to the plot, it is 
not worth an analysis :—but, on the whole, the effect of the piece is 
pleasing, and favourable to the best emotions of the heart. 


Art. 47. An Elegy to the Memory of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
By the Rev. John Chetwood Eustace. 4to. 18. Rivingtons. 


Pathetic, patriotic, and elegant. 


Art. 48. Poems on several Occasions, written chiefly in the remote 
Parts of Cumberland and Northumberland. By John Jackson. 
Izmo. 2s. 6d. sewed. Beil, Oxford-street. 1797. 

On reading the title-page and preface to this small volume, we ex- 
pected some bold specimens of descriptive poetry. The author re- 
presents himself as residing in the romantic counties of Cumberland 
and Northumberland; and as induced, by the impressions of the 
grand views of nature which surrounded him, to undertake the ar- 


duous task of describing their beauties. We were therefore disap-. 


pointed on’ finding only one poem devoted to the Muse of Land- 
Scape» 
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scape-painting. »* Gils-land Wells’ are its subject, and it exhibits the 
author’s poetic powers in a favourable light. ‘he passage in which 
the Fall of Croma-lyn is contained may be quoted as a specimen : 
¢ Lfeavens what a scene! how awfully sublime 
Rolls the mad torrent down the foaming height ! 
What pleasing terror steals upon the soul, 
fis on those banks high nodding o’er the deep, 
One-views-far up the River’s varied maze, 
Now madly dashing ’mongst the broken rocks 
"That.fall incessant trom the chffs above ; 
Now gently leading on its peaceful wave, 
While not a stone disturbs the sleeping tide! 
#sgain it darts along its narrow banks, 
Again it spreads into a-limpid plain : 
"Fill at the rocky brink at last arriv’d, 
And there collecting all its watery force, 
In one broad whitn’ing: sheet it thund’ ring falls.’ 
_ The other poems reflect little henour on the author, in respect 
either of the selection of their subjects, them sentiments, or their 


poctry- , Smvt 
RELIGIOUS and POLE. MICKI. 


Ast. 49. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese ‘of Rochester, 
-and published at their Request. by John Law, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Rochester. 8vo. 1s. Payne, &c. £797. 

Ina style rather neat than novel or forcible, the clergy to whom 
this charge is addressed are directed to exert their pastoral care, in 
opposing the pernicious doctrines which prevail in a neighbouring na- 
tion; not only by urging the salutary truths of the gospel, but by the 
peculiar correctness of their conduct as individuals. The archdeacon 
rnelines to the opinion that the present triumphs of infidelity will not 
be of long duration, but that a rational and refurmed system of 


Christianity will be finally established in France. Day 
SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 50. On Indifference with respect to religions Truths, preached 
before the Synod of Aberdeen, April 11, 1797. Pubhshed by 
desire of the Synod. By Gilbert Gerard, Uv. D. Professor of 
Divinity in King’s College. 8vo. 1s. Robinsons, London. 
The charge of negligence respecting religious concerns, so fre- 

quently and with so much justice urged against modern Christians, is 

im this discourse preferred with candour and ability. 

. The leading causes of this evil are said to be the insisting on‘many subtil 
and metaphysical points as essential to religion.’ It is also observed 
¢ with regard to the generality of all persuasions, that their profession of 
religion depends on the country in which they were born and the pa- 
rents from whom they are descended.” TFhese remarks, however, are 
more valuable for their truth than their novelty. The language of 
the sermon is rather perspicuous than elegant, and, as such, properly 
adapted to the audience of the ‘ Reverend Fathers and Brethren’ on 

Synod. 
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Synod. ‘To the author’s liberal sentiments concerning persecution in 
matters of relizion we give our hearty asseat and best commendation. 


Art. 51. The Gun- Powder Treason, &c. comprehending a concise 
historical Account of Events, which distinguish the 5th of No- 
vember; with suitable Remarks: preached before a Country-Con- 
gregation, by a Country-Curate, Worcestershire. 8vo. 6d. Ro- 
binsons. 1797. 

We consider this discourse as the production of a young preacher, 
who, in an easy flow of language, has given, from the common sources 
of information, a concise history of the gun-powder plot, with suitable 
reflections on the providential deliverance of this country from the ef- 
fects of that infernal attempt, had it succeeded. The preacher has 
likewise very properly subjoined some loyal and patriotic inferences 


with respect to our duty, as good subjects, ¢ to defend our King and’ 


Country against the open attacks of foreign enemies, and the insidi- 
ous arts of domestic foes.’ 





CoRRESPONDENCE 


é ME: S.BuTLER returns his best thanks to the learned reviewer of his 
little publication for the great attention bestowed on,it. Mr.B.is 
too much engaged in his important undertaking of the edition of Eschy- 
lus, to think of revising his juvenile publication, otherwise he would be 
happy to profit by the candid and judicious criticisms of the M. R. He 
wi!l not fail to insert in its proper place, the happy restoration of ‘the 
last chorus in the Supplices, and he pledges himself to the public toem. 
ploy his utmost care and attention in the conduct of this edition of Eschy- 
lus, which will contain all that the M.R. comprises under the idea of an 
JEscHYLEUM CORPUS. 
*$t. John’s College, Cambridve, Feb. 16. 1798.’ 





A letter from Cambridge, signed ‘* a Member of the Senate,” tells 
us that the edition of Lschy/us mentioned in the last Review, p. 24. 
was committed to the care of Mr. Butler by the Syndics of the Unie 
versity Press, and not by the University at large. 

This we naturally concluded to be the case. It 1s not surely to 
be doubted that the important posts of Synoics are bestowed, witha 
jealous degree of care, only on such Members of the University as 
ave capable of supporting the credit of the Cambridge Press by their 
decisions, and of serving the cause of literature by their elections of 


authors and editors. py C.B...-y: 





ADDENDUM 
to the Review for January, 1798 Article: Burverr Lditio 
Musuri, Kc. p. 22. 

In addition to the Notes on Cleanthes, the learned reader may 
consult with advantage an account of the MSS. of Stobei Ecloge, 
given with copious transcripts in the Miscellanea Observationes, Vol. vii. 
p- 188. In these extracts is published the Hymn, with the addi- 
tional verse ;—which did not escape the observation of Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
Versum integruin, et ad sensum apprime necessarium, are the words ofa 


hote in his preface to Orpheus wegs Assure : 
15 The 
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The paper is valuable, and of some extent, It is intitled! Ayo. 
uymt observate ad Eclogas Physicas et Ethicas Stobai. 
For these references, which had escaped our recollection; we are 


obliged to the better memory of a learned friend. | 





We consider ourselves as very much obliged to the Gentleman who 
signs Feremy Sea. In one or two ipstances, the errors which he has 

inted out, occurring In our extracts, are chargeable on the books 
rom which the quotations were printed. We shall at all times be 
glad to hear from this patirteid zn : especially when his correctiong 
arrive in time for insertion in the table of Errata, usually given 
at the close of our volumes. If he should favor us with his ad- 


dress, we shall thank him for it. 





Our General Index would have informed Causidieus, that the work 
eoncerning which he inquires was reviewed in our xxxvth vol. p. 150; 
and there he would have found that our opinion of the publication 
was totally unfavorable. 





_ C—s M—s will himself * please to review’ the calculation on 
which he animadverts; and he may then probably observe that the . 
statement of 408. per quarter is for * an average of all kinds of corn,” 
and not for oats alone. See line 14 of that pages C.M. seemsa 
very willing antagonist, but to possess more courage than caution. 





€ A constant reader’ reminds us that the method of preparing opium 
{in large quantities) in England, for which the Society for the en- 
couragement of Arts, &c. are mentioned in the last Review (p. 62.) 
to have offered a premium for the first-time, has already been pointed 
out in the transactions of that Society, in consequence of a former 
premium offered by them ; and that the particulars were detailed in 
ourReview for February 1797, p. 139—140.—The Society, however, 
have continued their premium for the investigation of this subject. 





The remarks of our correspondent whose letter bore the Keew post 
mark, dated Jan. 8, but not received till Jan. 31, are just: but the 
remedy which he proposes would entail on us an expence, of which 
it is evident he has no conception. 





In the last Appendix, 

P. 494, 1. 27. for ¢ lest,’ read less. —P. 514, 1. 15, for § event,’ read 
events. 1. 18, for ‘ Seleucides,’ read Seleucide.—P. 522, 1. 18, for * noé 
tice,’ read justice. —P. 524, 1. penult. for ¢ just,’ read great.——-P. 5265 
J. 31, for ¢ unprejudicial,’ read unprejudiced. and 1. 34, for ¢ impue 
ulties,’ read impuritics. 

In the Review for Yanuary. 

P. 17,1. 10, for an hexameter,’ read a pentameter. 

oP In a part. of the impression of this Number, the following 
errors escaped correction: P. 188. 1. 24. for Sp—C. read Sq—C- 
and the same in line 27.—P. 200. 1. 13. for ¢ re-dimensions,’ read 
three dimensions ; and in line 20. put a semicolon after * guadraticy 
and a comma after ¢ cubic.’ | 
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